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THE FENIAN “GUNPOWDER 
TREASQN.” 


ENGLAND continues t rribly excited and 
frightened over her new and very much enlarged 
version of the Guy Fawkes gunpowder-plot, 
and the English press seems to think there is 
reason 


“Wh fms wder treason 
And Guy Fawkes plot 
Should not be forgot.” 
England has not had for many Years so thorough 
ain excitement as has resulted from the explosions 
at the Clerkenwell prison, at Millbank, and at 


i} H 


RUINS OF THE WALL OF CLERKENWELL PRISON, LONDON, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places noticed | tower near Cork, and carried off a large supply 


in our former issues. Subsequently a powder 
mill at Faversham, near London, was blown up, 
and as the cause of the disaster, like that at New- 
castle, was unknown it was at once attributed, 
like the other, to the Fenians. After using the 
general post-offices of the kingdom to distribute 
their destructive torpedoes, which however failed 
to kill any one, the Fenians are now reported as 
endeavoring to destroy the post-offices by means 
of Greek fire—another decided failure. No 
further explosions than those named have oc- 
curred ; but a number of mysterious Fenians are 
reported to have attacked and carried a Martello 


of arms. 

Our previous reports have been entirely by tele- 
graph, and have been very unsatisfactory. We 
are now beginning to receive the illustrated ac- 
counts of the several explosions which occurred. 
We give on this page an illustration of the first 
of the explosions, that at Clerkenwell prison, in 
which Burke and Joserpu Casey were 
confined. Our illustration shows the ruin of the 
prison wall immediately after the occurrence of 
the explosion, with the police in possession en- 
gaged in guarding the breach in the wall and in 
removing the rubbish. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


The effect of the explosion was to blow in a 
triangular section of the prison wall of about 20 
feet at the base by 60 feet or 70 feet at the sum- 
mit; to utterly destroy the house immediately 
opposite, burying all within it under the ruins; 
to demolish a great part of many other houses 
right and left and immediately in the rear, wound- 
ing fifty of the inhabitants ; and to fill the whole 
lane with heaps of bricks from the prisen wall. 

Desmonp and ALLEN, who were arrested 
charged with placing and firing the barrel of gun- 
powder, were examined in London on January 
3, and the evidence was by ne means satisfactory 
or conclusive of their guilt. The examination 
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was adjourned, but so strong was the feeling 
against the Fenians that, although nothing was 
proven against them, the prisoners were not dis- 
charged. 

The head-quarters of the Fenians, in Paris, 
France, were lately seized by the French police. 
A large quantity of letters and documents, reveal- 
ing the- plans of the organization for the destruc- 
tion of the British fleet in the Channel, were se- 
cured. Lord SrRaTHNAIRN, the commander-in- 
chief of the British army in Ireland, was in ex- 
traordinary activity against a Fenian movement. 
His precautions were mainly directed to the ceun- 


ties of the south and the west coast of the island, - 


where a revolutionary *‘ landing” was looked for. 
On January 3 a body >f daring Fenians entered 
the magazine at Cork and carried away half a 
ton of powder before the eyes of the astonished 
guards, In view of the disrupted state of [re- 
land the clergy of the city of Limerick have 
signed a document declaring that there can be 
no permanent peace in Ireland unless it is treated 


as Hungary has lately been by Austria, It will. 


hardly be gratifying to England to have Austria 
held up as a model for her. 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUE OF 1868. 


ROM time to time there is a Convention 

held in some part of the Southern States 
by the late political leaders in that section, and 
once or twice a month a letter is published 
from some one of the same leaders. ‘The reso- 
lutions of the Conventions and the counsel of 
the letters have always the same tone. The 
constitutions now forming for the Southern 
States must be rejected. The present plan of 
reconstruction must be defeated ; and the friends 
of the Conventions and of the letter-writers 
must wait patiently for a return of their old as- 
cendency, which is sure to come. 

The latest letter was written upon the day 
‘before Christmas by Benzamin Fitzpatrick of 
Alabama. It is decorous and temperate in 
tone; and, like all the letters and resolutions 
of which we have spoken, it presents the situa- 
tion very plainly, not indeed in the manner con; 
templated by the writer, but none the less com- 
pletely. We want peace,” writes Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “but not degradation; we wish to be 
left free to act for ourselves, and free from the 
intermeddling of those who do not live among 
us, but come here to foment discord and specu- 
lee upon our troubles.” Who are the “we” 
of whom Mr. Firzpatrick speaks? Who are 
they who wish to be left free to act for them- 
selves? They are not the people of the State. 
They are not*the loyal citizens. They are 
merely the old white, dominant class. These 
are the ‘‘ we” who wish to be left free to act 
for themselves, and also for the rest of the popu- 
lution, in some cases more than the half. There- 
fore, says Mr. Fitzparrick, and logically, “let 
the people vote down this constitution and 
adopt another more in accordance with the 
genius of our institutions, and all will be well.” 
Now what ‘does Mr. Firzpatrick mean by the 
people, and what does he suppose to be the 
genius of our institutions, if it be not equal 
rights? And in what clause in the Constitu- 
tion lately adopted by the Alabama Convention 
does he find any thing inconsistent with the 
genius of republican institutions? It guaran- 
tees full and equal liberty of personal and civil 
rights; and admits to the suffrage every male 
person of a certain birth, naturalization, age, 
and residence, and disfranchises only those who 
violated the rules of civilized warfare during 
the rebellion; convicted traitors and other crim- 
inais; idiots and the insane; and those who are 
disqualified by the proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and by the Re- 
construction law, a disqualification which the 
Legislature may remove. Any disfranchise- 
inent whatever may be injudicious, but can a 
constitution in which these are the sole dis- 

qualifications be repugnant to a man who is 
sincerely friendly to ‘* the genius of our institu- 
tions?” 

The melancholy truth is that Mr. Fitzpart- 
nick, and all those for whony he speaks, think 
that the genius of our institutions requires that 
the late rebels should be recognized as the po- 
litical class at the Seuth, and that they should 
have exclusive control of the local governments. 
Under every moderate and careful phrase this 
is the simple meaning. ‘‘ We,” says Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK, meaning the citizens who rebelled, 
we, and we only, must reorganize these States. 
And he indicates exactly the issue to which the 
country is now brought. The Presidential cam- 
paign which is now opening will answer pre- 
cisely that question. It will decide that the 
Union shall be feorganized as those who have 
maintained it shall prefer, or as those who 
sought its destruction and are now subdued 
shall determine. This issue may be obscured 
by financial difficulties. It may be perplexed 
by the folly of the dominant party. But no- 
thing can now conceal the fact that there are 
but two parties in the country, and one para- 
mount subject, namely, reconstruction. One 
of these parties, the Republican, insists that the 
whole body of the people of the Southern States, 
with the exceptions we have mentioned, shall 


be consulted in’the formation of the new gov- 
ernments of those States. The other party, the 
Democratic, insists that a certain limited class, 
mainly composed of the late rebels, and to which 
all the present disaffected citizens adhere, shall 
have the exclusive power of reorganization. 
The situation is simple. The issue is plain. 
It will be decided according to the general 
judgment of the greater or less disadvantages 
ot the two plans, That of the Republican par- 


ty, which is now developing itself, has the un-° 


doubted disadvantage of admitting to the suf- 
frage large numbers of uneducated persons. 
But this is counterbalanced by the inexpres- 
sible benefit of securing an actual majority or 
imposing minority of voters instinctively loyal 
to the national government, and therefore of 
establishing a state system in sympathy with it; 
while the actual conduct of the new voters, at 
the polls and in the Convention, justifies the con- 
fidence which was necessarily placed in them. 
For, it must be remembered, there were but three 
courses possible. When the war ended, and 
left the rebel States without civil governments, 
the United States might have governed them 
as Territories, or it might have authorized the 
white population under certain conditions to 
reorganize the States; or it might have in- 
vited the whole body of the people to reor- 
ganize them, These were the three methods. 
The first was felt to be impracticable. Proba- 
bly it would have been the wiser way; but the 
country ‘would not wait. It then became a 
question between the other two methods. The 
President, without the least authority, and step- 
ping entirely out of his sphere of duty, insisted 
upon the second, ‘Congress adopted the third. 

An educative qualification for the suffrage, 
which was urged as impartial and reasonable, 
was necessarily rejected in the abnormal situa- 
tion of affairs. If the States could have been 
retained for some years as Territories merely, 
and the education of the whole population vigor- 
ously prosecuted in the mean while, this qualifi- 
cation might have been wisely introduced. But 
to have adopted it without sufficient delay to 
give the poor whites and the freedmen a chance 
to acquire the qualification would have been 
simply to intrust the reorganization of the 
States to the class that rebelled, and to which 
the present disaffected population belongs. Ex- 
perience is proving, we think, and will yet more 
conclusively show, that the risk involved in 
the Congressional plan was, under the circum- 
stances, wisely taken. * It was well said a few 
months since by Mr. Freperic Hagrison, in 
the Fortnightly Review, that “ What is wanted 
in the mass who vote is the desire for the right 
result, freedom from selfish motive and willing- 
ness to trust in wise guidance...... Very plain 
men know who wish them well and the sort of 
thing which will bring them good. Electors 
have not got to govern the country, they have 
only to find a set of men who will see that the 
Government is just and active. ‘They are so 
ignorant, says one—more ignorant as electors 
than certain members are as legislators?” Gen- 
eral education in the Southern States will be 
immensely advanced by general suffrage. And 
with whatever faults of detail we are very sure 
that the system of reconstruction which was 
adopted was, upon the whole, the best that the 
circumstances allowed. 

Evidently it must be continued, or the work 
must begin again. We can not think that any 
sincere friend of the country, any man who 
with Mr. Firzpatrick *‘ wants peace,” or who 
understands the conditions of national progress 
and prosperity, will wish again to plunge the 
Southern States into the chaos from which they 
are now beginning to emerge, by attempting 
the disfranchisement of the new voters, and in- 
trusting those States and all their interests and 
population to the exclusive authority of dis- 
affected citizens. We do not use the word 
harshly, nor withthe least unkind intention. 
We speak of those who believed and believe 
that secession is a constitutional right, and that 
slavery is the true corner-stone of a free gov- 
ernment. ‘Those who hold fhese opinions are 
necessarily disaffected to this government, and 


such persons are the great majority of theewhite. 


population in the Southern States. Of course, 
liberty can not be safe in their hands, and no 
Union can be peacefal in which they control a 
large group of States. Our American principles, 
therefore, our patriotism, our prosperity, and 
our peace, alike demand that we do not aban- 
don the work upon which we have entered; 
while common-sense requires that we prosecute 
it as dispassionately and wisely as we do firmly 
and confidently. It is this issue which the 
election will decide, and Generali Grant will 
undoubtedly lead those who intend to fight it 
out upon the line already indicated. 


THE POWER OF THE STATE OVER 
THE CITY. 


Wuat powers does the State possess over 
the city of New York? Plainly, the charter 
of the city must be deemed a part of the polit- 
ical machinery of the State ; and in all matters 
of general public concern the charter is subject 
to alteration by the Legislature. This view 
has prevailed from the very beginning. ‘The 
first charters issued were granted by the Dutch 
to the city under the title of Schout Burgomas- 


ters and Schephens of New Amsterdam. To 
these succeeded the English charters: from 
Governor Nicoiis, in 1665; from Governor 
Donecan, under James in 1686; from Gov- 
ernor Cornsurr, under QuEEN and the 
Montgomery Charter, under Georcer IL., in 
1730. The English charters were confirmed 
by an act of the Colonial Legislature in 1732, 
of which act all judges and persons were to 
take notice ‘‘as if it were a public act of the 
Assembly relating to the whole Colony.” On 
the adoption by New York of the Constitution 
of-1777, it was provided that nothing contained 
in it should be deemed to annul any charters to 
bodies politic or corporate; which clause was 
repeated in the Constitutions of 1821 and 1846. 

To these charters amendments of the most 


important character were made, from time to* 


time, by the Legislature ; sometimes with, but 
more frequently without, the application or con- 
sent of the Corporation. And an amended 
charter was passed by the Legislature in 1830 
substantially conforming to one which had the 
year before been adopted by a convention of the 
people of the city, which contained a provision 
that ‘such parts of the charter of the city of 
New York, and of the several acts of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York amending the 
same, as are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this law, shall not be considered as re- 
pealed, modified, or in any manner affected 
thereby,” etc.; which last-mentioned charter 
has also been frequently amended, without con- 
sent of the Corporation. This is, in substance, 
a history of the whole matter. 

After the capitulation by the Dutch to the 
English force, Governor Nico.ts, in the new 
charter then issued, recited that he, ‘*‘ upon ma- 
ture deliberation and advice, found it necessary 
to discharge the form of government late in 
practice of Schout Burgomasters and Schep- 
é.eeee** a8 nOt known or customary in any 
of his majesty’s dominions.” And on the adop- 
tion of our Constitution, in 1777, it was de- 
clared that all laws then in force for the gov- 
ernment of the Colony, inconsistent with the 
new form of government, were void, and that 
the supreme legislative power had reverted to 
the people. 

An examination of the Dengan and Mont- 
gomery charters will show that they contained 
various provisions inconsistent with our Amer- 
ican system, which provisions could not be re- 
pealed by the Legislatare if the doctrine con- 
tended for by many were sound, that the Char- 
ter can not be touched except with the consent 
of the city. Authority was given to the May- 
or, Aldermen, and Commonalty out of native 
born or naturalized or denizated subjects to 
create free citizens, to whom the monopoly of 
trade within the city was given; and it was de- 
clared that “no person or persons, other than 
such free citizens, shall hereafter use any trade, 
mystery, or manual occupation within the city 
limits, liberties, and precincts thereof, saving 
in the time of fairs there to be kept, and dur- 
ing the continuance of such fairs only.” Citi- 
zens thus formed were protected Against jury 
service, or service in .certain specified official 
capacities outside of the city of New York; and 
it was also declared in the Montgomery Char- 
ter that the city should “ be, and from thence- 
forth and forever hereafter shall remain, a free 
city of itself.” ‘These provisions, which will be 
recognized as among those which had their 
origin in feudal times, have not been in terms 
abrogated, but have become obsolete from non 
user as not in harmony with the system of 
government which our Revolution established. 
As late, however, as 1836, Chancellor Kent, in 
his Notes on the Charter (p. 172), expressed the 
opinion that if such resident of the city were 
required under the State laws then in force to 
serve out of the city, either as a juror, or on an 
inquest, or as tax assessor or collector, or as a 
constable, bailiff, or other ministerial officer, he 
could, under the protection of those ancient 
provisions, and of the restriction in the United 
States Constitution forbidding any State laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts, protect 
himself against such service. 

The charter from English Governors did not 
give the city any right of representation either 
in the British Parliament, or in the Council of 
the Colony, or in the Colonial Legislature, and 
hence the city was armed with privileges and 
prerogatives considered essential to its exist- 


ence as a free city. For some years after the | 


charter from Governor Nicoiis, what was call- 
ed the Legislative power of the Colony was ex- 
ercised by the Governor and Council. On the 
accession of James II. a Colonial Legislature 


.was created in which New York city was rep- 


resented in one House (the Assembly), but not 
in the upper, which was an appointed Senate, 
over whose joint legislative acts there were such 
restrictions that they amounted to but little 
more than a mere petition. On the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State in 1777, nine 
members of the Legislative Assembly ont of sev- 
enty were awarded to the city of New York, 
and a corresponding representation in the Sen- 
ate was also allowed ; and although the charters 
then existing were saved by an express clause 
from being annulled (which they have never 
been), the State instantly after the termination 
of the war commenced the duty of conforming 
our local government, thus represented, to the 


general charaeter of our system. The city of 
New York had not alome accomplished the Rey- 
olution. It now celebrates on the 25th of No- 
vember of each year the evacuation of the Brit- 
ish forces which occupied the city during al- 
most the whole of thé war; and there was no 
obligation on the part of the State to'treat it 
as a free city, and no power on the part of the 
city to free itself of such legislation as the State 
might adopt in general and public matters. The 
people of the whole State, including those-of ‘the 
city, were melted into one mass by the results 
of the Revolution; and imasmuch as the city 
shared in the exercise of the supreme power 
of legislation thus created—whereby it might 
affect other cities—it became subject equally to 
that authority excepting that its Charter could 
not be annulled, and except also that all grants 
of land made to the city and of franchises coup- 
led with a pecuniary interest, were protected 
from legislative interference. 

In all other respects the Charter has been so 
changed that its original features can scarcely 
be distinguished in the powers now exercised. 
In 1832 a contest arose between two measurers 
of grain, one appointed by the city under the 
authority ot the “—- the other appointed 
by the State under et of the Legislature, 
passed without the consent of the Corporation. 
The Supreme Court held (Satterlee vs. Sutton) 
that “the grant to the Corporation to appoint 
measurers was a grant of political power, coup- 
led with no interest saye the fees as a com- 
pensation for measufing; and that the grant 
in question was not to be considered in the light 
of property, or intended as a source of revenue, 
and that the legislative act was valid.” As 
the Court was then composed of Chief-Justice 
Jones, and Judges Horrman and OakLey, dis- 
tinguished ornaments of ghe Judiciary, the de- 
cision will be regarded as authority. The doc- 
trine has never been overruled. 

The acts for the creation by the State of 
Boards of Commissioners to regulate the police 
force and to protect the public health are, more 
especially, matters of a public character, and 
come more clearly within the scope of State 
legislation. No police force for the city was 
created by the English charters. The acts of 
March 2, 1798, and of March 21, 1800, estab- 
lished a police-office. Instead, therefore, of 
interfering with chartered provisions, the Leg- 
islature in creating the new Board was merely 
perfecting a system commienced by itself in ac- 
cordance with that supreme power which the 
Constitution of 1777 asserted as belonging to 
the State at large, over the whole machinery 
of government within the State. 


> . A LITTLE HISTORY. 


' Mors than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since Wittiam F. Hargwpen and Ativan Ap- 
AMS announced to the good people of Boston 
and New York that they were prepared to carry 
parcels between the two cities, and to deliver 
them safely for a consideration. Even in 
those days there was competition. HarnxpEen 
traveled by the Boston and Providence line; 
Apams by the Norwich and Worcester ; it was 
a race between them. Their diligence was so 
far rewarded that they extended their lines 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
while other carriers, Henry Weis, WILLIAM 
G. Faroo, A. Livixeston, Joun Burt- 
TERFIELD, and others spread nets northward to 
the confines of Northwestern civilization, even 
to Buffalo. ‘Thus began the express business 
of the United States, which now gives employ- 
ment to nearly ten thousand people. It was 
an evil omen for the trade that its founder, 
F. Harnpen, died poor. 

For some years each individual expressman 
carried on business on his own line, at his own 
risk, and for his sole benefit.- But the advant- 
ages of association werej@@on manifest ; rivals 
became partners; Apams swallowed up the 
heirs of Harnven, and himself submitted to be 
ruled by a younger rival; so, in course of time, 
the bulk of the private expresses crystallized 
into three great companies, the Adams, the 
American, and the United States. Of these 
the Adams had a capital of something over a 
million f the American three quarters of a mill- 
ion ; the United States, it is believed, something 
less. These capitals represented—not money 
actually disbursed, and represented by tangible 
property, but mainly the good-will of each con- 
cern. 

The ten years following the establishment of 
these companies were the Augustan age of the 
express busmess. Allmade money. Each en- 
joyed in its territory a monopoly of business. 
Quarterly dividends of five and even ten per 
cent. were not unknown, and stock changed 
hands at as high a premium as 400 per cent. 

This prosperity was not wholly due to the 
skill with which the companies were managed, 
though the management was good. ‘The true 
secret of their success was their affiliation with 
the directors and superintendents of all the 
leading railways in the country. No sooner 
was a new board of directors elected on any 
leading road than stock in the express company 
using the line was placed at their disposal. 
There were so many shares for fhe president, 
so many for the vice-president, so many for the 
directors, so many for the superintendent, and 
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so many for the freight-masters. From their 
official cradle all these parties were bound by 
their own interests to serve the express com- 
pany. And, as a matter of course, they did 
serve it, It soon became known to merchants 
that if they wanted their goods moved prompt- 
ly and delivered punctually they must not send 
them as freight by rail, but must employ an ex- 
press company. The latter, which, through the 
assistance of its good friends in the railway di- 
rection, could move freight by rail much cheap- 
er than private individuals, would carry a case 
of goods from New York to Buffalo or St. Louis 
for very little more than the regular railway 
freight charge, and would deliver it several days 
sooner. If A. of Cincinnati ordered his goods 
from New York by rail, while his rival B. order- 
ed his by express, A. had the pleasure of seeing 
his rival's goods arrive a week before the tardy 
railway freight made its appearance. It was 
the interest of every railway official in the coun- 
try to compel shippers to employ the express 
companies. This was, of course, to the detri- 
ment of the railways; but it is only very lately 
that railway officials have had any interest in 
the roads they have controlled. 

In those days express stocks were like Pana- 
ma or fifst-class bank shares, They were hard- 
ly ever offered for sale. Occasionally some- 
body died or failed, and a whisper went round 
that he had ‘‘ some Adams,” whereupon coveys 
of rich men were attracted by the scent from 
miles around. To have ‘‘some Adams” was a 
guarantee of financial supereminence. 

As might have been expected, the directors 
of the express companies could not resist the 
temptation of supplying so very pressing a de- 
mand. All being private companies, there was 
no legal limitation to the amount of stock which 
each might issue. They tried the market gen- 
tly at first. A million of Adams was swal- 
lowed without overloading the financial stom- 
ach. Thenanother. Andanother. The Amer- 
ican followed suit, and so did the United States. 
The market was fed with discreet hand, and an 
aggregate capital of some $2,500,000—main- 
ly representing good-will, not property —was 
aetually swelled to nearly thirty millions, of which 
no less than ten millions represented the Adams 
property alone. ‘ How is it,” said a recent 
traveler, ‘‘that I never meet a railway director 
who is worth less than a million?” He didn’t 
understand the express mystery. 

But darker days were coming. The owners 
of a good placer in Australia took the life of 
any man who found them out prematurely 
The express placer was found out, but Messrs. 
Dixsmore & Co. had too much respect for the 
law to take the finder's life. He forthwith set 
up a rival company called the Bankers’ Express. 
It flourished a while, then quietly subsided. 
Unly the knowing ones were aware that the 
three great companies had bought off their rival 
hy reimbursing all his outlay, and paying him a 
bonus of one hundred per cent. , 

So brilliant a success naturally led to imita- 
tions. The projectors of the Bankers’ Express 
no sooner realized a hundred per cent. oprthat 
enterprise than they started the Merchants’ Un- 
ion with twenty millions capital. This inter- 
loper was resisted for over a year with sword 
and lance, on foot and on horse, in the cars 
and in the courts. But the new men knew 
their trade, and held fast. They paid up (or 
are said to have paid up, for these matters are 
misty) seven million dollars, and then the old 
companies came to terms, resigning to the Mer- 
chants’ Union 29} per cent. of the total express 
business of the country. 

The victory thus won, the same men are now 
understood to be at work organizing a new 
rival—to be established in New England, and, 
of course, fo be bought off like its predecessors. 

But a new danger looms on the horizon. Men 
have arisen who believe that railroad stocks may 
be made something better than Wall Street shut- 
tle-cocks, and who, elected directors of railways, 
actually undertake to administer their trust in 
the interest of their constituents. Commodore 
VANDERBILT no sooner obtained control of the 
Harlem and Hudson Roads than he canceled 
contracts with express companies, made them 
pay as much as other people, and undertook to 
carry freight for the public as promptly as they 
could. This was alarming, intolerable; so fright- 
ful, in fact, that the American Company actually 
bought forty or fifty thousand shares of New York 
Centra] for the purpose of electing a board of its 
own to control that road. It succeeded, and the 
new board fulfilled its destiny by making con- 
tracts with the express companies for five years. 
At the end of the year the new Board went out, 
and the terrible Commodore went in. What 
he will do remains to be seen. But there is 
&% man who says that the Commodore doesn’t 
think much of the five-years’ contracts; that 
Mr. Fareo, as Vice-President of the Central, 
could. make no valid contract with Mr. Farco 
the expressman ; and that some fine morning, 
in the gray dawn, the express freight will be 

‘ forgotten” at every station on the New York 
Central; that there is no reason why the rail- 
roads, or his roads at least, should not do their 
Own express business, and still less why his 
stockholders should be mulcted to pay income 
on thirty-five millions of imaginary express 
capital, And there is another man who says 


least from those which are likely to prevail on 
the roads running west from Toledo to the wil- 
derness, and controlled by Mr. Keep. 

The Old Man of the Mountain hung on Sin- 
bad’s neck for a terrible time; but when the 
sailor did shake him off he finished him out- 


right. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Senator Spracve, who can not be suspected 
of being a rancorous free-trader, says that ‘‘ we 
have taxed out of existence interests which 
made us a prosperous people.” And the Sen- 
ator, who is one of the largest manufacturers 
of cotton cloth in the country, tarther says that 
it is a question whether cotton can now be calléd 
an existing interest! ‘That is an astounding as- 
sertion, and is undoubtedly extravagant. Still 
we might endure the loss of cotton and the cot- 
ton trade. But if we heavily tax the intelli- 
gence of the country; if we impose vast bur- 
dens upon popular education; if we stop the 
printing-press, we shall have laid our destruct- 
ive hands upon the very source of our national 
power and prosperity. 

Intelligence is the corner-stone of a free gov- 
ernment. Cheap literature is a vital necessity 
of our progress and welfare. Whatever, there- 
fore, increases the prices of books and so dimin- 
ishes the chances of their universal diffusion 
encourages popular ignorance ; and the law that 
discriminates against the native author strikes 
at the native literature which, as the expression 
of our national life and character, is the most 
important of all. This is what our present laws 
do. They operate against our own highest in- 
terest. They discriminate against American 
literary industry; and a change is absolutely 
necessary to secure to citizens of the United 
States in their own country the same privileges 
that are guaranteed to Englishmen by the re- 
cent postal convention and secured to them by 
tariff regulations. At this moment printing pa- 
per (such as is used on Harper's Weekly), which 
may be considered a raw material, pays a duty 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem; while the same pa- 
per with the addition of the labor of press-work 
and binding, and made into a book, pays but 
25 per cent. duty ad valorem. And not only 
is the raw material for the American publisher 
thus disproportiorately taxed, but he is posi- 
tively prohibited by law from sending by mail 
through the United States books above a certain 


_weight, while similar Lnglish books are sent /ree 


to any point. Such simple facts reveal the cu- 
rious thoughtlessness and ignorance with which 
the tariff is framed. 

We are glad to say that fhe new postal con- 
vention with Great Britaisf establishes certain 
reduced rates of postage which will be grateful- 
ly accepted by the public. But it seems to have 
been concluded without reference to existing 
laws in this country, and therefore inflicts a 


very great injury upon American trade and en- 


terprise. Indeed, in some respects, the postal 
convention seems to have been made in the es- 
pecial interest of English publishers. The new 
convention provides that the postage on dil book- 
packets sent between the two countries shall be 
at the rate of six cents for every four ounces; 
that the packages may be two feet in length, 
and one foot in width or depth; and that such 
matter shall be delivered at its destination free 
of charge. A printed invoice of the book-pack- 
ets or samples may be affixed, and the names of 
the publisher or merchant who sends them as 
well as of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed may be superscribed in writing. 

Now, by the Postal Laws of the United States, 
the weight of book packages sent by mail within 
the States must not exceed four pounds; if it 
does it is charged postage at letter rates. Itis 
charged at the same letter rates if there be any 
writing upon the envelope except the address 
of the person to whom it is sent. Thus, a 
package which might weigh twenty pounds 
may, under the new convention, be sent from 
London to New York for $4 80; while under 
our present postal law it would cost $19 20 to 
send it from New York to Newark. A resident 
of Omaha or San Francisco can thus buy and 
receive from London a Latham’s Johnson’s Ea- 
glish Dictionary, weighing ten pounds, for about 
one-half what a Webster's Dictionary sent from 
Springfield would cost him! 

Again, our customs officers are not permit- 
ted to examine parcels reeeived from England, 
although they may examine those sent abroad. 
By the terms of the convention, also,-“ no 
charges whatever shall be levied in the country 
in which international newspapers, book-packets 
and patterns, or samples of merchandise are 
delivered.” It is easy, therefore, to drive a 
profitable free-trade in dutiable articles. One 
boot may be sent across the Atlantic as a sam- 
ple by this mail, and its mate by the next. 
Pattern horse-shoes may be sent, as they actu- 
ally have been, and at less cost than if they 
paid regular freight, charges and duty added. 
And these are to be delivered at their destina- 
tion free of charge. 

All that we ask is.a fair chance for American 
industry and enterprise, and that foreign man- 
ufactures shall not be positively preferred by 
law to domestic interests. The anomalies and 


the C “agg ' absurdities that we have mentioned demand a | 
¢ Commodore’s views do not differ in the | swift remedy from Congress. For it is this in- | 
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cessant chafing of unfair regulations at a thou- 
sand points which at last irritates the most pa- 
tient and reasonable citizens into active hostil- 
ity to the party which has the power of redress 
but- wil) not use it. Every honest man is will- 
ing to pay his share ot the present heavy taxes, 
tor he knows the great advantages which they 
have secured to him in the salvafion of tne 
government ; but he has the right to demand 
thatthose taxes be honestly and equally levied, 
and he will justly condemn as fatal a policy 
which enriches foreigners at his expense. 


THE ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


Tue New Year opens gloomily. ‘The gener- 
al aspect of business throughout the country is 
not encouraging. The evidence of the manu- 
facturers in convention at Cleveland, the candid 
testimony of such representative men as Gov- 
ernor Spracue of Rhode Island, the grievous 
complaints that come from the South, the uni- 
versal dissatisfaction at the West, the persist- 
ent clamor for a revision of the tariff and mod- 
ification of the internal revenue laws, the fre- 
quent suspensions and failures of business firms, 
the discharge of workmen and the reduction of 
wages, all attest to the universal depression that 
exists. New England especially suffers from 
those very protective measures which she once 
so earnestly encouraged, and the leading jour- 
nals of Massachusetts are foremost in the ut- 
terance of grievous complaints. The special- 
ties of New England skilled labor, which were 
the source of vast wealth to the capitalist and 
of rapid accunmulation a short timé since, are 
now a drug in the market and a drag upon 
those who are compelled to “‘carry” them. 
Upon no other section has the depreciation in 
prices fallen so heavily. Take, for example, 
the single item of printing cloths, as shown in 
the annual exhibit for the city of Providence : 
The price of 6X 4 squares, which at the begin- 
ning of 1861 was 49 cents, rising to 27 cents in 
1865, has now dropped to cents currency, 
or about the specie rate of 1861. That kin- 
dred interests have suffered in like ratio is 
shown by the fact of a reduction of nearly 
#1;000,000 in manufucturing dividends for the 
six months ending 1stJanuary, Losses equal- 
ly serious are entailed upon the commercial 
classes by the stagnation in trade and shrink- 
age in merchandise value. No better index of 
the state of trade is afforded than the withdraw- 
al of the Cunard steamets from the port of Bos- 
ton for the lack of support. 

These lamentable truths apply, though in 
somewhat less degree, to the Middle States ; 
and the situation is rendered still more severe 
and trying by the depressed condition of our 
foreign commerce and its dependent interests. 
Indeed, ship-building and all kinds of shipping 
sympathize with the general condition of trade, 
No wonder that the year’s profits have been 
small, or that business failures have been more 
numerous than at any period other than one of 
actual panic. 

It may, perhaps, be regarded an anomaly 
that breadstuffs alone do not share in the de- 
preciation of nearly all descriptions of products. 
This fact, however, is shown by comparing the 
prices of various articles in each of the past 
four years. The decline in many articles of 
consumption is as great as that in dry goods; 
but as respects the staff of life, the laborers who 
are thrown out of employment or who are work- 
ing on short time or at reduced wages, have to 
pay nearly as much as ever. Hence the distress 
that bears so heavily upon this class of the popu- 
lation, The New Year dawned gloomily upon 
thousands of workmen and operatives, whom 
employers were then obliged to discharge ; and 
calamity fell no less heavily upon the factory 
operatives of New England then upon the iron 
workers of Pennsylvania. 

The number of copartnership dissolutions on 
the first of the year has been unusually large. 
The withdrawal of special partners is notice- 
able. ‘The serious losses of the past two years 
have induced them to withdraw the remnant 
of their eapital and invest it in more sec 
places, Firms which'have barely sustained 
themselves above the waves of financial embar- 
rassment think it wiser to dissolve and do no- 
thing than to risk their fraction of remaining 
capital in further ventures. Much of the money 
thus withdrawn is put into real estate, which, 
as res the large commercial centres of the 
East and West, is still active and in request at 
advancing prices. At the same time, many 
new partnerships are formed, which have this 
advantage, that they commence business when 
prices are low, with the chances of immediate 
or prospective improvement. . 

It is not our wish to create despondency by 
the presentation of gloomy pictures. Though 
the situation be far from satisfactory, it need 
not be regarded as hopeless by any means. It 
is not in the nature of our people to despair or 
shrink from the burdens they have to bear. 
The worst period has unquestionably passed. 
The losses upon sales the past year have not 
been as disastrous as during a portion of its 
predecessor. At the same time enough has 
been sacrificed to teach caution; and. caution 
is one long step in the direction of healthy 
trade. Nor has every branch of industry been 
paralyzed. If manufacturing companies have 


passed their dividends or been compelled to ac- 
cept a pittance of profits, the deficiency is more 
than made up by the earnings of railroads and 
miscellaneous companies. The railroads seem 
lately to have happened upon an era of better 
management and closer economy, so that some 
lines long established now pay dividends for the 
firsttime. Nor yet is the case of the unfortunate 
South altogether hopeless or beyond retrieve. 
We regard the troubles there as more in the an- 
ticipation of possible short crops than of actual 
presept distress. Still, the situation is desperate, 
and needs remedy. Timely aid, if not absolute- 
ly indispensable to existence, would be of inesti- 
mableservice. The proposal to lend planters the 
credit of the Government is feasible, and not 
without precedent. A similar plan worked 
well in 1839-40, and is practicable now. ‘The 
discovery in those years that cotton could be 
raised more cheaply in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi than in the Atlantit States caused a 
great speculative excitement, which was fos- 
tered by the struggle that took place between 
the National Bank and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The planters who migrated to the new 
districts were obliged to mortgage their lands and 
their negroes, and these mortgages having been 
constituted bank capital under State charters, 
State loans were issued in aid of them. The 
loans were to a considerable extert negotiated 
through the United States Bank, and the plant- 
ers pledged their cotton to the lenders. The 
speculation subsided in 1840, leaving a very 
healthy state of affairs. The South needs time, 
money, energy, and a systematized plan of la- 
bor. Congressional legislation can do a great 
deal toward effecting this relief. And when, 
through prosperity, the South shall take the 
rank which belongs to her as a cotton-producer, 
it will be found that the shipping interest will 
have also revived; for statistics of past years 
prove that Northern shipping has always been, 
to a great extent, dependsnt upon the Southern 


staple. 


A WORD FROM LABOULAYE. 


M. Lasovutare is so honored and beloved in 
‘his country for his intelligent comprehension 
of our late struggle and his eloquent presenta- 
tion of the interests of free society, which were 
involved in it, that his views of the present situ- 
ation are peculiarly interesting. In a late pri- 
vate letter he says: 

‘I can not believe-in the repudiation of your 
debt. The measure is too palpably unjust, and 
it would injure too many interests in America 
to be popular. ‘The Democrats may feel their 
way by such propositions, but it is difficult for 
me to imagine that they can succeed, ! 

“T see, with more concern, that there is a 
lisposition to make the blacks a separate caste, 
and to establish two nations in America, one of 
which is to be free because they have white 
skins, and the other serfs because they have 
colored skins, This is to lose the result of the 
war, and to sow the seed of fresh divisions. 
The aristocracy of the South will reconstruct 
itself with the political serfdom of the blacks, 
and the struggle between the North and the 
South will begin again. To what purpose, 
then, will so much blood have been already 
shed?” ' 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Genenat E. O. C. Orv has been relieved of the 
command of*the Fourth Military District, by General 
M‘Dowell, and General Pope of the Third District by 
General Meade. Since the original appointments, 
which were made in March, 1367, four of the five mili- 
tary commanders of the Southern States have been 
removed by the President. Among other removals 
ordered by him which will hardly meet with genera] 
approval, is that of General Wager Swayne from the 
charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabanaa. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE'S SAFETY. 
Positive advices trom Africa were received in Lon- 
don on January 2, announcing the safety of Dr. David 
Livingstone, the African explorer, whose murder by 
Caffre savages was announced in March, 1867. Dr. 
tone has now been in the interior of Africa on 


his present trip for over eighteen months. If he has 


crossed the continent, as he designed duing, in safety, 
he will have collected information of that strange 
country which wil] be invaluable to science. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tusxxy has at length become frightened at the at- 
titude of Russia, and her intrigues to foment insurrec- 
tion among the Sultan's Ch subjecta, and diplo- 


matists have been sent to England and France to a-k 
did from those powers in the shape of a protest agaip-t 
Russian interference in the Cretan quarrel. 


FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR. 


Ir there remains any young bachelor net con- | 
vinced of the evil of his ways, or not forewarned | 


of the miseries in store for him if he persists there- 
in by the picture which we gave in our first issue 
for this year of ‘** The Bachelor's Dinner,” let bim 
study our engraving on page 36. If be does not 
then tremble at the prospect before him: he is ip- 
corrigible, and must be left to his deserved fate 
of solitary dinners and childless boards. — 
Readers will have no trouble in locating the 
scene of our engraving. ‘There are dozens of 
hotels and of houses in the country 
where such incidents as = 
cur every day. helors freque 
find lodged in apartments inumediate- 
ly below those of a merry family like that which 
we illustrate; and the romp above generally re- 
sults in a sequel be/ow such as is here portrayed. 
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tered. according to Act of Congress, in the year 
& Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York. ] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” etc. 
Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER VI. 


KEEPING my private sentiments to myself, I 
respectfully requested Mr. Franklin to go on. 
Mr. Franklin, replied, ‘* Don't fidget, Better- 
edge,’’ and went on. 

Our young gentleman’s first words informed 
me that his discoveries, concerning the wicked 
Colonel and the Diamond, had begun with a visit 
which he had paid (before he came to us) to his 
father’s lawyer at Hampstead. A chance word 
dropped by Mr. Franklin, when the two were 
alone, one day, after dinner, revealed that he had 
been charged by his father with a birthday pres- 
ent to be taken to Miss Rachel. One thing led 
to another; and it ended in the lawyer mention- 
ing what the present really was, and how the 
friendly connection between the late Colonel and 
Mr. Blake, Senior, had taken its rise. The facts 
here are really so extraordinary that I doubt if 
I can trust my own language to do justice to them. 
[ prefer trying to repért Mrs Franklin’s discover- 
ies, as nearly as may be, in Mr. Franklin’s own 
words. 

‘*You remember the time, Betteredge,” he 
saidy** when my father was trying to prove his 
title to that unlucky Dukedom? Well! that was 
also the time when my uncle Herncastle returned 
from India. My father discovered that his broth- 
er-in-law was in possession of certain papers 
which were likely to be of service to him in his 
lawsuit. He called on the Colonel, on pretense 
of welcoming him back to England. The Colo- 
nel was not to be deluded in that way.. ‘ You 
want something,’ he said, ‘or you would never 
have compromised your reputation by calling on 
me.’ My father saw the one chance for him was 
to show his hand: he admitted, at once, that he 
wanted the papers. ‘The Colonel asked for a day 
to consider his answer. His answer came in the 
shape of a most extraordinary letter, which my 
friend the lawyer showed me. The Colonel be- 
gan by saying that he wanted something of my 
father, and that he begged to propose an ex- 
change of friendly services between them. The 
fortune of war (that was the expression he used) 
had placed him in possession of one of the largest 
Diamonds in the world; and he had reason to 


“ITK GAVE ME THE EXTRACT FROM THE COLONEL’S WILL.” 


believe that neither he nor his precious jewel was 
safe in any house, in any quarter of the globe, 
which they occupied together. Under these 
alarming circumstances he had determined to 
place his Diamond in the keeping of another per- 
son. ‘That person was not expected to run any 
risk. He might deposit the precious stone in any 
place especially guarded and set apart—like a 
banker's or jeweler’s strong-room—for the safe 
custody of valuables of high price. His main 
personal responsibility in the matter was to be of 
the passive kind. He was to undertake—either 
by himself, or by a trustworthy representative— 
to receive at a pre-arranged address, on certain 
pre-arranged days in every year, a note from the 
Colonel, simply stating the fact that he was a 
living man at that date. In the event of the 


date passing over without the note being re- 
ceived, the Colonel’s silence might be taken as a 
_ sure token of the Colonel’s death by murder. In 
_ that case, and in no other, certain sealed instruc- 
| tions relating to the disposal of the Diamond, 
_ and deposited with it, were to be opened, and 


followed implicitly. If my father chose to accept 
this strange charge, the Colonel’s papers were at 
his disposal in return. That was the letter.” 

‘* What did your father do, Sir?’ I asked. 

**Do?” says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘I'll tell you 
what he did. He brought the invaluable facult 
called common-sense to bear on the Colonel's 
letter. ‘The whole thing, he declared, was sim- 
ply absurd. Somewhere.in his Indian wander- 
ings the Colonel had picked up with some wretch- 
ed crystal which he took for a diamond. As for 
the danger of his being murdered, and the pre- 
cautions devised to preserve his life and his piece 
of crystal, this was the nineteenth century, and 
any man in his senses had only to apply to the 
police. ‘The Colonel had been a notorious opium- 
eater for years past; and, if the only way of get- 
ting at the valuable papers he possessed was by 
accepting a matter of opium as a matter of fact, 
my father was quite willing to take the ridiculous 
responsibility imposed upon him—all the more 
readily that it involved no trouble to himself. 
The Diamond and the sealed instructions went 
into his banker’s strong-room, and the Colonel's 
letters, periodically reporting him a living man, 
were received and opened by the lawyer, as. my 
father’s representative. No sensible person, in a 
similar position, could have viewed the matter in 
any other way. Nothing in this world, Better- 
edge, is probable unless it appeals to our own 
trumpery experience ; and we only believe in a 
romance when we see it in a newspaper.” 

' It was plain to me from this, that Mr. Frank- 
lin thought his father’s notion about the Colonel 
hasty and wrong. 

‘** What is your own private opinion about the 
matter, Sir?” I asked. ; 

‘* Let’s finish the story of the Colonel first,” 
says Mr. Franklin. ‘* There is a curious want 
of system, Betteredge, in the English mind; and 
your question, my old friend, is an instance of it. 
When we are not occupied in making machinery, 
we are (mentally speaking) the most slovenly peo- 
ple in the universe.” 

‘**So much,” I' thought to myself, ‘‘ for a for- 
eign education! He has learned that way of 
girding at us in France, I suppose.” 

Mr. Franklin took up the lost thread, and 
went on. 

‘*My father,” he said, “got the papers he 
wanted, and never saw his brother-in-law again, 
from that time. Year after year, on the pre-ar- 
ranged days, the pre-arranged letter came from 
the Colonel, and was opened by the lawyer. I 
have seen the letters, in a heap, all of them writ- 
ten in the same brief, business-like form of words: 
‘Sir, —This is to certify that I am still a living 
man. Let the Diamond be. John Herncastle.’ 
That was-all he ever wrote, and that came regu- 
larly to the day; until some six or eight months 
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“HIS WILL 


since, when the form of the letter varied for the 


first time. It ran now: “‘Sir,—They tell me I 
am dying. Come to me, and help me to make 
my will.’ The lawyer went, and found him, in 


the: little suburban villa, surrounded by its own 
grounds, in which he had lived alone ever since 
he had left India. He had dogs, cats, and birds 
to keep him company ; but no human being near 
him, except the person who came daily to do the 
housework, and the doctor at the bedside. The 
will was a very simple matter. The Colonel had 
dissipated the greater part of his fortune in his 
chemical investigations. His will began and 
ended in three clauses, which he dictated from 
his bed,’in perfect possession of his faculties. 
The first clause provided for the safe-keeping 
and support of his animals. The second found- 
ed a professorship of experimental chemistry at a 
northern university. The third bequeathed the 
Moonstone as a birthday present to his niece, on 


condition that my father would act as executor. . 


My father at first refused to act. On second 
thoughts, however, he gave way, partly because 
he was assured that the executorship would in- 
volve him in no trouble; partly because the law- 
yer suggested, in Rachel’s interest, that the Dia- 
mond might be worth something, after all.” 

** Did the Colonel give any reason, Sir,” I in- 
quired, ‘‘ why he left the Diamond to Miss Ra- 
chel ?” 

‘**He not only gave the reason—he had the 
reason written in his wij,” said Mr. Franklin. 
**T have got an extrdtt, which you shall see 
presently. Don’t be slovenly-minded, Better- 
edge! One thing at a time. You have heard 
about the Colonel’s Will; now you must hear 
what happened after the Colonel’s death. It 
was formally neces to have the Diamond 
valued, before the Will could be proved., All 
the jewelers consulted, 
Once confirmed the 
Colonel's assertion that 

= he possessed one of the 
largest diamonds in the 
world. The question 
of accurately valuing it 
presented some serious 
difficulties. Its size made 
it a phenomenon in the 
diamond-market ; its col- 
or placed it in a category 
by itself; and, to add to 
these elements of uncer- 
tainty, there was a defect, 
in the shape of a flaw, in 
the very heart of the 
stone. Even with this 
last serious drawback, 
however, the lowest of 
the various estimates 
given was twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Conceive 
my father’s astonishment! 
He had been within a 
hair's-breadth of refusing 
to act as executor, and 
of allowing this magnifi- 
cent jewel to be lost to 
the family. The interest 
he took in the matter 
now induced him to open 
the sealed instructions 
which had been deposit- 
ed with the Diamond. — 
The lawyer showed this 
document to me, with the 
other papers ; and it sug- 
gests (to my mind) a 
clew to the nature of the 
conspiracy which threat- 
ened the Colonel’s life.” 

** Then you do believe, 
Sir,” I said, that there 

was @ conspiracy ?” 


‘*Not possessing my father’s excellent com- 
mon-sense,” answered Mr. Franklin, *‘ I believe 
the Colonel’s life was threatened, exactly as the 
Colonel said. The sealed instructions, as I 
think, explain how it was that he died, after all, 
quietly in his bed. In the event of his death by 
violence (that is to say, in the absence of the 
regular letter from him at the appointed date), 
my father was then directed to send the Moon- 
stone secretly to Amsterdam. It was to be de- 
posited in that city with a famous diamond-cut- 
ter, and it was to be cut up into from four to six 
separate stones. The stones were then to be 
sold for what they would fetch, and the pro- 
ceeds were to be applied to the founding of that 
professorship of experimental chemistry which 
the Colonel has since endowed by his Will. 
Now, Betteredge, exert those sharp wits of 
yours, and observe the conclusion to which the 
Colonel’s instructions point!” 

I instantly exerted my wits. They were of 
the slovenly English sort; and they cohse- 
quently muddled it all until Mr. Franklin took 
them in hand, and poifited out what they ought 
to see. 

** Remark,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ that the in- 
tegrity of the Diamond, as a whole stone, is here 
artfully made dependent on the preservation 
from violence of the Colonel's life. He is not 
satisfied with saying to the enemies he dreads, 
* Kill me—and you will be no nearer to the Dia- 
mond than you are now; it is where you can't 
get at it—in the guarded strong-room of a bank.’ 
He says instead, ‘ Kill me—and the Diamond 
will be the Diamond no longer ; its identity will 
he destroyed.” What does that mean ?” 

Here I had (as I thought) a flash of the won- 
derful foreign brightness. 

“TIT know!” I said. ‘‘It means lowering the 
value of the stone, and ‘cheating the rogues in 
that way!” 

‘*Nothing of the sort,” says Mr. Franklin. 
**T have inquired about that. The flawed Dia- 
mond, cut up, would actually fetch more than 
the Diamond as it now is; for this plain reason 
—that from four to six perfect brilliants might 
be cut from it, which would be, collectively, 
worth moremoney than the large—but imperfect 
—single stone. If robbery for the-purpose of gain 
was at the bottom of the conspiracy, the Col- 
onel’s instructions absolutely made the Diamond 
better worth stealing. More money could have 
been got for it, and the disposal of it in the dia- 
mond-market would have been infinitely easier, 
if it had passed through the hands of the work- 
men of Amsterdam.” 

‘* Lord bless us, Sir!” I burst out. ‘* What 
was the plot then ?” 

‘*A plot organized among the Indians who 
originally owned the jewel,” says Mr. Franklin 
—‘*a plot with some old Hindoo superstition at 
the bottom of it. That is my opinion, con- 
firmed by a family paper which I have about me 
at this moment.” 

I saw now why the appearance of the three 
Indian jugglers at our house had presented itself 
to Mr. Franklin in the light of a circumstance 
worth noting. a 

**T don’t want to force my opinion on you, 
Mr. Franklin went on. ‘‘The idea of certain 
chosen servants of an old Hindoo superstition 
devoting themselves, through all difficulties and 
dangers, to watching the opportunity of recover- 
ing their sacred gem, appears to me to be perfect- 
ly consistent with every thing that we know of 
the patience of Oriental races, and the influence 
of Oriental religions. But then I am an imag- 


inative man; and the butcher, the baker, and . 


ties in existence to my mind. Let the guess I 
have made at the truth in this matter go for 
what it is worth, and let us get on to the only 
practical question that concerns us. Does the 
conspiracy against the Moonstone survive fhe 


the in existent are not the qnly credible reali- 
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Colonel’s death? And did the Colonel know it, 
when he left the birthday gift to his niece ?” 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at the 
end of it all, now. Nota word he said escaped me. 

‘= saa not very willing, when I discovered 
the storv of the Moonstone,” said Mr. Franklin, 
‘-to be the means of bringing it here. But my 
friend, the lawyer, reminded me that somebody 
must put my cousin’s legacy into my cousins 
hands—and that I might as well do it as any 
body else. After taking the Diamond out of the 
bank I fancied Iwas followed in the streets by 
a shabby, dark-complexioned man. I went to 
imy father’s house to pick up my luggage, and 
found a letter there, which unexpectedly detained 
me in London. I went back to the bank with 
the Diamond, and thought I saw the shabby man 
again. ‘Taking the Diamond once more out of 
the bank this morning, I saw the man for the 
third time, gave him the slip, and started (be- 
fore he recovered the trace of me) by the morn- 
ing instead of the afternoon train. Here I am, 
with the Diamond safe and sound—and what is 
tlie first news that meets me? I find that three 
strolling Indians have been at the house, and 
that my arrival from London, and something 
which I an: expected to have about me, are two 
special objects of investigation to them when 
they believe themselves to be alone. I don’t 
waste time and words on their pouring the ink 
into the boy’s hand, and telling him to look in 
it for a man at a distance, and for something in 
that man’s pocket. The thing (which I have 
often seen done in the East) is ‘ hocus-pocus’ in 
my opinion, as it is in yours. The present ques- 
tion for us to decide is whether I am wrongly 
attaching a meaning to a mere accident? or 
whether we really have evidence of the Indians 
heing on the track of the Moonstone, the mo- 
ment it is removed from the safe-keeping of the 
bank 7" 

Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing with 
this part of the inquiry. We looked at each 
other, and then we looked at the tide, oozing in 
smoothly, higher and higher, over the Shivering 
Sand. 

‘* What are you thinking of?” says Mr. Frank- 
lin, suddenly. 

‘*! was thinking, Sir,” [ answered, ‘‘that I 
should like to shy the Diamond into the quick- 
said, and settle the question in that way.” 

‘ “If von have got the value of the stone in 
your pocket,” answered Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ say so, 
Betteredge, and in it goes!” 

It's curious to note, when your mind's anx- 
ious, how very far in the way of relief a very 
small joke will go. We found a fund of merri- 
ment, at the time, in the notion of making away 
with Miss Rachel's lawful property, and getting 
Mr. Blake, as executor, into dreadful trouble— 
though where the merriment was I am quite at a 
loss to discover now. 

Mr. Franklin was the first to bring the talk 
back to the talk’s proper purpose. He took an 
envelope out of his pocket, opened it, and hand- 
ed to me the paper inside. 

‘*Betteredge,” he said, *‘we must face the 
question of the Colonel's motive in leaving this 
legacy to his niece for my aunt’s sake. Bear in 

mind how Lady Verinder treated her brother 
from the time when he returned to England, to 
the time when he told you he should remember 
his niece's birthday. And read that.” 

Iie gave me the extract from the Colonel's 
Will. I have got it by me while I write these 
words; and J copy it, as follows, for your bene- 
fit : 

** Thirdly, and lastly, I give ‘and bequeath to 
my niece, Rachel Verinder, daughter and only 
child of my sister, Julia Verinder, widow, the 
yellow Diamond belonging to me, and known in 
the East by the name of The Moonstone—sub- 
ject to this condition, that her mother, the said 
Julia Verinder, shall be living at the time. And 
I hereby desire my executor, in that event, to 
give my Diamond, cither by his own hands or 
by the hands of some trustworthy representative 
whom he shall appoint, into the personal posses- 
sion of my said niece Rachel, on her next birth- 
‘day after my death, and in the presence of my 
sister, the said Julia Verinder. And furthermore, 
I desire also that my sister, as aforesaid, may be 
informed, by means of a4 true copy of this, the 
third and last clause of my Will, that I give the 
Diamond to her daughter Rachel, in token of my 
free forgiveness of the injury which her conduct 
toward me has been the means of inflicting on 
my reputation in my lifetime; and especially in 
proof that I pardon, as becomes a dying man, 
the insult offered to me as an officer and a gen- 
tlefnan, when her servant, by her orders, closed 
the door of her house against me, on the occa- 
sion of her daughter's birthday.” 

More words followed these, providing, if my 
lady was dead, or if Miss Rachel was dead, at 
the time of the testator’s decease, for the Dia- 
mond being sent to Holland, in accordance with 
the sealed instructions originally deposited with 
it. The proceeds of the sale were, in that case, 
to be added to the money already left by the Will 
for the professorship of chemistry at the univers- 
itv in the north. 

[ handed the paper back to Mr. Franklin, 
sorely troubled what to say to him. Up to that 
moment my own opinion had been (as vou know) 
that the Colonel had died as wickedly as he had 
lived. I don’t say the copy from his Will actu- 


ally converted me from that opinion: I only say4 


it staggered me. 

** Well,” says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘ now you have 
read the Colonel’s own statement, what do you 
say? In bringing the Moonstone to my aunt's 
house, am I serving his vengeance blindfold, or 
am I vindicating him in the character of a peni- 
tent and Christian man ?”’ 

** It seems hard to say, Sir,’ answered, “ that 
he died with a horrid revenge in his heart, and a 
horrid lie on his lips. God alone knows the 
truth. Don't ask me.” 


| 


Mr. Franklitrsat twisting and turning the ex- 
tract from the Will in his fingers, as if he ex- 
ted to squeeze the truth out of it in that man- 
ner. He altered quite remarkably at the same 
time. From being brisk and bright, he now be- 
came, most unaccountably, a slow, solemn, and 
pondering young man. 

This question has two sides, he said. An 
Objective side, and a Subjective side. Which 
are we to take ?”’ 

He had had a German education as well as a 
French. One of the two had been in undisturbed 
possession of him (as I supposed) up to this time. 
And now (as well as I could make out) the other 
was taking its place. It is one of my rules in 
life never to notice what I don’t understand. I 
steered a middle course between the Objective 
side and the Subjective side. In plain English, 
I stared hard and said nothing. 

‘* Let's extract the inner meaning of this,” 
says Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ Why did my uncle leave 
the Diamond to Rachel? Why didn’t he leave 
it to my aunt?” 

‘‘ That's not beyond guessing, Sir, at any rate,” 
Isaid. Colonel Herncastle knew my lady well 
enough to know that she would have refused to 
accept any legacy that came to her from him.” 

‘*¢ How did he know that Rachel might not re- 
fuse to accept it, too?” 

‘Ts there any young lady in existence, Sir, 
who could resist the temptation of accepting such 
a birthday present as The Moonstone?” 

‘* That s the Subjective view,” says Mr. Frank- 
lin. ‘*It does you great credit, Betteredge, to 
be able to take the Subjective view. But there’s 
another mystery about the Colonel's legacy which 
is not accounted for yet. How are we to ex- 
plain his only giving Rachel her birthday present 
conditionally on her mother being alive ?” 

‘*T don’t want to slander a dead man, Sir,” 
I answered. ‘‘ But if he has purposely left a 
legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, by the 
means of her child, it must be a legacy made 
conditional on his sister’s being alive to feel the 
vexation of it.” 

**Qh! That's your interpretation of, his mo- 
tive, is it? ‘The Subjective interpretation again! 
Have you ever been in Germany, Betteredge ?” 

**No, Sir. What's your interpretation, if you 
please ?” | 

**T can see,’ says Mr. Franklin, ‘‘that the 
Colonel’s object may, quite possibly, have been 
—not to benefit his niece, whom he had never 
even seen—but to prove to his sister that he had 
died forgiving her, and to prove it very prettily 
by means of a present made to her child. ‘There 
is a totally different explanation fyom yours, Bet- 
teredge, taking its rise in a Subjective-Objective 
point of view. From all I can see, one interpre- 
tation is just as likely to be riglit:as the other.” 

Having brought matters to this pleasant and 
comforting issue, Mr. Franklin appeared to think 
that Fe had completed all that was required of 
him. He laid down flat on his back on the 
sand, and asked what was to be done next. 

He had been so clever and clear-headed (be- 
fore he began to talk the foreign gibberish), and 
had so completely taken the lead in the business 
up to the present time, that I was quite unpre- 
pared for such a sudden change as he now ex- 
hibited in this helpless leaning upon me. It was 
not till later that I learned—by assistance of 
Miss Rachel, who was the first to make the dis- 
covery —that these puzzling shifts and trans- 
formations in Mr. Franklin were due to the ef- 
fect on him of his foreign training. At the age 
when we are all of us most apt to take our color- 
ing, in the form of a reflection from the coloring 
of other people, he had been sent abroad, and 
had been passed on, from one nation to another, 
before there was time for any one coloring more 
than another to settle itself on him firmly. As 
a consequence of this, he had come back with so 
many different sides to his character, all more or 
less unfinished, and all more or less jarring with 
each other, that he seemed to pass his life in a 
state of perpetual contradiction with himself. 
He could be a busy man, and a lazy man; 
cloudy in the head, and clear in the head; a 
model of determination, and a spectacle of help- 
lessness, all together. He had his French side, 
and his German side, and his Italian side—the 
original English foundation showing through, 
every now and then, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here 
I am, sorely transmogrified, as you see, but 
there’s something of me left at the bottom of 
him still.” Miss Rachel used to remark that 
the Itali:wn side of him was uppermost on those 
occasions when he unexpectedly gave in and 
asked you, in his nice, sweet-tempered way, to 
take his own responsibilities on your shoulders. 
You will do him no injustice, I think, if you 
conclude that the Italian side of him was upper- 
most now. 

**Isn’t it your business, Sir,” I asked, ‘‘ to 
know what to do next? Surely it can’t be 
mine !” 

Mr. Franklin did not appear to see the force 
of my question—not being in a position at the 
time to see any thing but the sky over his head. 

**T don’t want to alarm my aunt without rea- 
son,” he said. ‘* And I don't want to leave her 
without what may be a needful warning. If you 
were in my place, Betteredge, tell me, in one 
word, what would you do?” 

In one word I tolé him: ‘‘ Wait.” 

‘With all mygheart,” says Mr. Franklin. 
** How long?” 

I proceeded to explain myself. 

‘* As I understand it, Sir,” I said, ‘* somebody 
is bound to put this plaguy Diamond into Miss 
Rachel's hands on her birthday—and you may 
as well do it as another. Very good. This is 
the twenty-fifth of May, and the birthday is on 
the twenty-first of June. 
four weeks before us. Let’s wait and see what 
happens in that time; and let’s warn my lady or 
not, as the circumstances direct us.” 

** Perfect, Betteredge, as far as it goes!” says 


cheeks. 
We have got close on | 


Mr. Franklin. ‘ But, between this and the birth* 
day, what's to be done with the Diamond ?” 

** What your, father did with it, to be sure, 
Sir!” Lanswered. ‘‘ Your father put it in the safe- 
keeping of a bank in London. You put it in the 
safe-keeping of the bank at Frizinghall.” (Friz- 
inghall was our nearest town, and the Bank of 
England wasn’t safer than the bank there. ) fe If 
I were you, Sir,” I added, ‘* I would ride straight 
away with it to Frizinghall before the ladies come 


The prospect of doing something—and, what 
is more, of doing that something on a horse— 
brought Mr. Franklin up like lightning from the 
flat of his back. He sprang to his feet, and 
pulled me up, without ceremony, on to mine. 
‘¢ Betteredge, youare worth your weight in gold,” 
he said. ‘*Comealong, and saddle the best horse 
in the stables directly !” 

Here (God bless it!) was the original English 
foundation of him showing through all the for- 
eign varnish at last! Here was the Master 
Franklin I remembered, coming out again in the 
good old way at the prospect of a ride, and re- 
minding me of the good old times! Saddle a 
horse for him? I would have saddled a dozen 
horses if he could only have ridden them all ! 

We went back to the house in a hurry; we 
had the fleetest horse in the stables saddled in a 
hurry ; and Mr. Franklin rattled off in a hurry, 
to lodge the cursed Diamond once more in the 
strong-room of a bank. When I heard the last 
of his horse’s hoofs on the drive, and when I 
turned about in the yard and found I was alone 
again, I felt half inclined toask myself if 1 hadn’t 
woke up from a dream. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wutte I was in this bewildered frame of mind, 
sorely needing a little quiet time by myself to 
put me right again, my daughter Penelope got 
in my way (just as her late mother used to get 
in my way on the stairs), and instantly sum- 
moned me to tell her all that had passed at the 
conference between Mr. Franklin and me. Un- 
der present circumstances, the one thing to be 
done was to clap the extinguisher upon Penel- 
ope’s curiosity on the spot. I accordingly re- 
plied that Mr. Franklin and I had both talked 
of foreign politics till we could talk no longer, 
and had then mutually fallen asleep in the heat 
of the sun. Try that sort of answer, when your 
wife or your daughter next worries you with an 
awkward question at an awkward time, and de- 
pend on the natural sweetness of women for kiss- 
ing and making it up again at the next oppor- 
tunity. 

The afternoon wore on, and my lady and Miss 
Rachel came back. 

Needless to say how astonished they were 
when they heard that Mr. Franklin Blake had 
arrived, and had gone off again on horseback. 
Needless also to say, that they asked awkward 
questions directly, and that the ‘‘ foreign polli- 
tics” and the ** falling asleep in the sun” wouldn't 
serve a second time over with them. Being at 
the end of my invention, I said Mr. Franklin’s 
arrival by the early train was entirely attributable 
to one of Mr. Franklin's freaks. Being asked, 
upon that, whether his galloping off again on 
horseback was another of Mr. Franklin's freaks, 
I said, ** Yes, it was;” and slipped out of it—l 
think very cleverly—in that way. 

Having got over my difficulties with the ladies, 
I found more difficulties waiting for me when I 
went back to my own room. “In came Penelope 
—with the natural sweetness of women—to kiss 
and make it up again; and—with the natural 
curiosity of women—to ask another question. 
This time, she only wanted me to tell her what 
was the matter with our second house-maid, Ro- 
sanna Spearman. 

After leaving Mr. Franklin and me at the 
Shivering Sand, Rosanna, it appeared, had re- 
turned to the house in a very unaccountable 
state of mind. She had turned (if Penelope was 
to be believed) all the colors of the rainbow. She 
had been merry without reason, and sad without 
reason. In one breath she had asked hundreds 
of questions about Mr. Franklin Blake, and in 
another breath she had been angry with Penel- 
ope for presuming to suppose that a strange gen- 
tleman could possess any interest for her. She 
had been surprised smiling, and scribbling Mr. 
Franklin’s name inside her work-box. She had 
been surprised again crying, and looking at her 
deformed shoulder in the glass. Had she and 
Mr. Franklin known any thing of each other be- 
fore to-day? Quite impossible! Had they heard 
any thing of each other? Impossible again! I 
could speak to Mr. Franklin’s astonishment as 
genuine, when he saw how the girl stared at 
him. Penelope could speak to the girl's inquis- 
itiveness as genuine, when she asked questions 
about Mr. Franklin. . The conference between 
us, conducted in this way, was tiresome enough, 
until my daughter suddenly ended it by bursting 
out with what I thought the most monstrous sup- 
position I had ever heard in my life. 

** Father!” says Penelope, quite seriously, 
‘‘there’s only one explanation of it. Rosanna 
has fallen in love with Mr. Franklin Blake at 
first sight!” 

You have heard of beautiful young ladies fall- 
ing in love at first sight, and have thought it 
natural enough. But a house-maid out of a Re- 
formatory, with a plain face and a deformed 
shoulder, falling in Jove, at first sight, with a 
gentleman who comes on a visit to her mistress’s 
house, match me that, in the way of an absurd- 
ity, out of any story-book in Christendom, if you 
can! I laughed till the tears rolled down my 
Penelope resented my merriment, in 
rather a strange way. ‘* I never knew you cruel 


_ before, father,” she said, very gently, and went 


out. 
My girl's words fell on me like a splash of 
cold water. Iwas savage with myself, for feel- 
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ing uneasy in myself the moment she had spoken 
them—but 60 it was. We will change the syb- 
ject, if you please. I am sorry I drifted into 
writing about it, and not without reason, as you 
will see when we have gone on together a little 
longer. 


The evening came, and the dressing-bell for 
dinner rang, before Mr. Franklin returned fy 
Frizinghall. I took his hot water up to his room 
myself, expecting to hear, after this extravr- 
dinary delay, that something had happened. 
To my great disappointment (and no doubt to 
yours also), nothing had happened. He had 
not met with the Indians, either going or return- 
ing. He had deposited the Moonstone in the 
bank—describing it merely as a valuable of great 
price—and he had got the receipt for it safe in 
his pocket. I went down stairs, feeling that this 
was rather a flat ending, after all our excitement 
about the Diamond earlier in the day. 

How the meeting between Mr. Franklin aiid 
his aunt and cousin went off is more than I can 
tell you. 

I would have given something to have waited 
at table that day. But in my position in the 
household, waiting at dinner (except on high 
family festivals) was letting down my dignity in 
the eyes of the other servants—a thing which my 
lady considered me quite prone enough to do ai- 
ready without seeking occasions for it. ‘The 
news brought to me from the upper regions that 
evening came from Penelope and the footman. 
Penelope mentioned that she had never known 
Miss Rachel so particular about the dressing of 
her hair, and had never seen her look so briglit 
and pretty as she did when she went down to 
meet Mr. Franklin in the drawing-room. The 
footman’s report was, that the preservation of a 
respectful composure in the presence of his bet- 
ters, and the waiting on Mr. Franklin Blake at 
dinner, were two of the hardest things to recon- 
cile with each other that had ever tried his train- 
ing in service. Later in the evening we heard 
them singing and playing duets, Mr. Franklin 
piping high, Miss Rachel piping higher, and my 
lady, on the piano, following them, as it were, 
over hedge and ditch, and sceing them safe 
through it in a manner most wonderful and 
pleasant to hear through the open windows, on 
the terrace at night. Later still, I went to Mr. 
Franklin in the smoking-room, with the soda- 
water and brandy, and found that Miss Rachel 
had put the Diamond clean out of his head. 
**She’s the most charming girl I have seen since 
I came back to England!” was all I could ex- 
tract from him, when I endeavored to lead the 
conversation to more serious things. 

Toward midnight I went round the house to 
lock up, accompanied by my second in command 
(Samuel, the footman), as usual. When all 
doors were made fast, except the side-door that 
opened on the terrace, I sent Samuel to bed and 
stepped out for a breath of fresh air before I too 
went to bed in my turn. 

The night was still and close, and the moon 
was at the full in the heavens. It was so silent 
out of doors, that I heard from time to time, 
very faint and low, the fall of the sea, as the 
ground-svell heaved it in on the sand-bank near 
the mouth of our little bay. As the house stood, 
the terrace side was the dark side; but the broad 
moonlight showed fair on the gravel-walk that 
ran along the next side to the terrace. Looking 
this way, after looking up at the sky, I saw the 
shadow of a person in the- moonlight thrown for- 
ward from behind the corner of the house. 

Being old and sly, I forbore to call out; but, 
being also, unfortunately, old and heavy, my feet 
betrayed me on the gravel. Before I could steal 
suddenly round the corner, as I had proposed, I 
heard lighter feet than mine—and more than one 
pair of them, as I thought—retreating in a hurry. 
By the time I had got to the corner, the tres- 
passers, whoever they were, had run into the 
shrubbery at the off side of the walk, and were 
hidden from sight among the thick trees and 
bushes in that part of the grounds. From the 
shrubbery they could easily make their way over 
our fence into the road. If I had been forty 
years younger I might have had a chance of catchi- 
ing them before they got clear of our premises. 
As it was, I went back to set a going a younger 
pair of legs than Mine. Without disturbmg any 
body, Samuel and I got a couple of guns and 
went all round the house and through the shrub- 
bery. Having made sure that no persons were 
lurking about any where in our grounds, we 
turned back. Passing over the walk where I 
had seen the shadow, I now noticed, for the first 
time, a little bright object, lying on the clean 
gravel, under the light of the moon. Picking 
the object ap, I discovered that it was a small 
bottle, containing a thick, sweet-smelling liquor, 
as black as ink. 

I said nothing to Samuel. But, remembering 
what Penelope had told me about the jugglers, 
and the pouring of the little pool of ink into the 
palm of the boy's hand, I instantly suspected that 
{ had disturbed the three Indians, lurking about 
the house, and bent, in their heathenish way, on 
discovering the whereabouts of the Diamond that 
night. 


MY FIRST SPECULATION IN OIL. 


I am not a strong-minded woman, and very 
much prefer to lean on others and have the i- 
rection of my life taken entirely out of my hands. 
But I do like being independent of. servants, so 
when I was left a widow with two small children 
and too small, not to say smaller, means, I de- 
termined on housekeeping, or rather, 1 should 
say, room-keeping, after this abominable over- 
crowded New York style, and heroically determ- 
ined to be my own maid-of-all-work. 

Naturally one of my first objects was to have 
something to cook by, and my fancy at once 
seized on a petroleum-stove, warranted, so rai 
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the advertisement, ‘‘to burn any kind of oil” — 
it did not also add ‘‘and any quantity of that 
same.” Where, thought I, could I find any 
thing simpler or more convenient? No coal to 
be carried up stairs; mo ashes to be carried 
down, and no dust; petroleum thirty cents a 
gallon, and half a dozen patentees severally as- 
suring me that their respective stoves would burn 
such incredibly small quantities of oil, that, poor 
as I was, I was almost ashamed of such cheap 
warmth, and felt as if I could afford a respecta- 
ble-sized conflagration any time I chose. Here, 
thought I, is perfection. Cheap, and clean, and 
labor-saving—could any one desire more ? 

The great puzzle was to choose. My difficulty 
being that each patentee proved to me that his 
invention used just half as much fuel as the last 
one I had seen. As a woman I was bound to 
believe him, my sex are so easily convinced ; but 
as an ex-member of an arithmetic-class, it rather 
bothered me. 

At last I pitched on one that I saw in a shop 
in Broadway. ‘This was not so small as many, 
but on the other hand it had.an odd, spidery 
look that I took a fancy to. This odd look 
which it had would have been enough—I have a 
weakness for odd things and people—but the 
patentee at once decided me by a remark which 
happened to hit another of my weaknesses : 

‘* Marm,” said he, ‘‘if your room isn’t terri- 
ble large, you'll be heated out of house and home 
by this sized stove.” . 

This was the very thing for. me. Ffom long 
residence in the tropics I am a real chilly body. 
Even my minister, to bring me to a realizing 
sense of my iniquities, had to suggest cold in- 
stead of heat as a probable final punishment. 
‘Too much heat was the last thing to discourage 
me. On the spot, with a promptitude that half 
frightened myself, I decided to take the stove; 
but before ordering it I of course asked John 
Gray what his opinion was—not that I expected 
him to have any, he never has with me, and I 
had taken him along, not for advice or counsel, 
for I generally follow my own; or for protec- 
tion, for I generally know how to take care of 
myself; nor for company, for though Mr. Gray 
is a very nice man, and sociable, and lively, and 
witty, in general society, he has a most unac- 
countable timidity with me; and though it is 
evident he is rather fond of me, he hasn't got 
the courage to say so. At least all my friends 
tell me he’s in love with me, and he certainl 
does run about after me a good deal; he doesn't 
seem to know it himself, and certainly hasn’t 
told me so. I despise timid’ people, utterly de- 
spise them; and there’s nothing on earth so con- 
temptible and stupid in my eyes as a timid lover. 
There! I don’t care who knows my sentiments. 

So I wasn’t much surprised when John Gray, 
in a stupid way, answered, when I asked his 
opinion about the stove, “If you like, I don’t 
see why it won't suit.” I knew what was com- 
ing, and before he could draw! it out I had or- 
dered home the stove. 

When I came to pay for it, twenty dollars was 
a serious matter, but my steadfast soul never fal- 
tered. For a mere stove it was a good deal; 
but for a piece of perfection—all that a woman's 
heart could desire—it was nothing. 

The morning came, and with it my purchase, 
and I remember thinking how beautiful both 
were. ‘* Won't be no smell from it at all,” said 
the man, as he lit the wick with a match. He 
had hardly done speaking when, beyond a ques- 
tion, I smelt something, which, if my stove had 
been any thing but a patent stove, I could have 
sworn was coal-oil. 1 ventured to hint my sus- 
picions, but the man, with a preternatural calm- 
ness, which I believe to be part of the stove busi- 
ness, decided that I only smelt the varnish that 
is always put on new iron, you know. ‘‘ Maybe 
you smell a /eetle kerosene,” he added, ‘‘ for I 
spilt a few drops a-fillin’ of the rezavoy.” 

I thought I smelt decidedly more than a few 
drops, and felt a vague misgiving that all was 
not just right, but again my faith triumphed, 
and I maintained a discreet silence, and determ- 
ined to give the thing — already it was ‘‘the 
thing”’—a fair trial. 

I had work at home that afternoon, but there 
was also a little to be done away from home, and 
somehow amidst the smell of the varnish they al- 
ways put on new stoves, you know, this particu- 
lar matter, which I had put off once or twice be- 
fore, now struck me as having been undaly neg- 
lected, and altogether rather a pleasant thing to 
do. Coming home at dusk, I found the children 
with their noses and their tempers unnecessarily 

The even- 


exercised by the ing varnish. 
ing had turned chilly, and I found that I was 
no means the quantity or the q 


ity of the heat. I filled up my stove, and raising 
the wick-as high as I dared, 1 managed to make 
the room tolerably comfortable ; but as the heat 
increased the smell and smoke increased in the 
same ratio, and our noses fairly ached with our 
constant sniffing. My daughter, who already 
had a bad cold and had been coughing severely, 
took to sneezing as well, and we were all very 
glad to go to bed early and im blessed for- 
getfulness of ‘‘s ions in oil.” 

The next day found the stove not quite so un- 
bearable, but still far from satisfactory. I look- 
ed at the reservoir, and found that at the rate I 
was burning oil I should expend, instead of the 
sixty cents a week (promised me by the patent- 
ees), about four times as much. The weather 
was pretty cool, and so were we—cooler than we 
could wish, but I could cook very successfully over 
my fire. 
_ I worked nearly all day, with my head grow- 
ing heavier and duller for the want of pure air; 
two or three times I opened the windows and 
cooled the room for the sake of being able to 
breathe. Three or four friends came in in the 
course of the day, but their visits were shoft, and 
I began to fear that the coolness of my room had 
Spread to the manners of my friends. In the 


| evening John Gray scrape@ and bowed his way 


into the room, excessively nervous and timid, 
and necessarily over-polite, insisting, as he did, 
on shaking hands all around two or three times 
before he shrunk into his usual seat in the corner, 
and lapsed into his usual stupid silence, leaving 
me to do all the talking. But before he had 
managed to get into his accustomed place, I 
think he must have deteeted the pervading odor 
of oil or varnish, for he distinctly snuffed twice, 
and I saw him glance at ‘‘that thing.”’ But he 
didn’t say any thing about it—that was the 
trouble with the poor, stupid fellow; he could 
talk well enough to other women; he could be 
pleasant enough when other ladies than myself 
were present, but he never had more than mon- 
osyllables for me; he had been bold as a lion, 
and had won distinction in the war, but he hadn’t 
the slightest particle of courage in my presence, 
and never managed to diSnguish himself with 


me at all. On this occasion he lighted his ci-' 


gar—I knew how fond he was of smoking, and 
I always prepared him his lighter when he came 
—without once saying any thing about my pur- 
chase; and as I was conscious of at least a par- 
tial failure in my speculation, I talked altogether 
of other affairs. ‘They couldn't have been very 
interesting, or the oil or varnish must have af- 
fected him more than it did me; for before he 
had hardly finished his cigar he rose to go. I 
looked at him in astonishment. I had never 
been able to get rid of him—that is, he had not 
usually gone before half past ten of an evening 
before this—and I was a little provoked. In 
fact, I was a good deal provoked, and I said, 
rather tartly : 

** Well, you are as unsociable as my stove, 
and smoke a good deal more. I suppose it 
smells to you, don't it? Well, I suppose the 
smell and the cold are no worse for you than for 


He looked up and answered with more spirit 
than I had given him credit for. 

** Mrs. Jones, if you expect your friends to 
stay, you must find some other method of warm- 
ing your room than with that thing (strong em- 
phasis on ‘ thing’). My throat isn't copper-lined 
and fastened ;” and he left. 

** Well,” I said to myself, ‘‘I am indebted to 
the stove for one thing, anyhow. The stupid fool 
has some little sense left ;” and I turned off the 
confounded wick and went to bed to keep warm. 

Next day was no better, and I nearly cried 
with vexation. Here was having perfection with 
a vengeance—losing all my friends for a stupid 
old stove. I at once sent for the patentee that I 
might learn what was the matter. He came—a 
very bland and smiling gentleman, with the pre- 
ternatural stove calmness before- mentioned, a 
og of gold spectacles, and very dirty hands, 

e seemed, too, to have caught something of the 
oiliness of the petroleum he dealt in, and was in- 
clined to smooth over every thing. In faet, from 
his extreme glibness, I was very likely to distrust 
him. I must own, however, that I was in a gen- 
eral state of mistrust, owing to #he unfortunate 
end of my interview of the night before; and it 
was only the arrival of Mr. Gray, timid as ever, to 
inquire if he could do any thing for me down 
town, that restored my equanimity and made me 
take off the mental blue spectacles through which 
I had been seeing every thing. 

I saw at a glance that the man was a regular 
** Yankee.” 

I stated the case to him, in decidedly em- 
phatic language, and declared ‘‘ I would not use 
it unless the smell were remedied, to say nothing 
of its burning such an amount of fuel.” 

He seated himself in front of the stove, and 
without a word peered into the flame, and turned 
the wick down and turned it up, and sniffed, and 
then sat quiet and looked at it as if he expected 
it would and tell its own story. I did not 
know but that he intended to spend the rest of 
the day with me, he seemed to have seated him- 
self so resolutely. At length the silence was 
broken, and the oracle spoke: 

** Guess you haven’t trimmed it.” 

**Oh yes, I did, with great care,” I answered. 

**Waal, then, there oughter be a piece of pipe 
a-leading into the chimney ; that'll make it O. K.” 

I suggested, in as insinuating a manner as I 
could, that I did not want any varnish put on the 
new pipe. He promised compliance, and the new 


| Pipe came in the course of the day — and, of 


varnished. There was the new pipe, 
but, alas! the old smell. 

The evening brought John, more communi- 
cative and less timid than I had ever seen him, 
and evidently with the intention of bearing with- 
out flinching the discomforts of my room, rather 
than give me pain and let me imagine that he 
intended to leave me alone. I became quite con- 
fidential, and told him more of my hopes and 
plans than I had ever dared to speak of before. 
But the evening resulted as all the others had, 
and the conversation resolved itself into a rattling 
musketry of small talk on my part, and an occa- 
sional monosyllabic reply from him. As the 
monosyllables properly should have come from 
me, and as he had not the courage to open fire 
vigoroufty, there was no execution done, and 
matters remained in statu quo. He was as stupid 
as ever, the stove smelt even worse than it had 
done before, and I went to bed exasperated at the 
man and almost cursing the stove. I resolved 
to endure it no longer; and early next morning 
I sent again for the patentee. He came; I 
poured out my troubles to him in full; I assert- 
ed, argued, appealed. The grand result was—I 
got a new stove! 

I did not quite feel the happy confidence that 
I had. felt the first time, but I hoped for the best. 
The patentee set it in its place; lighted it; it 
flamed up! I stood with expectant nostrils, to 
catch the first faint smell of the varnish, as he 
called it—kerosene I called it—but it didn’t come. 
I smelt again and again. I went out of the room 
and into the fresh air and came back, and still no 


smell. In my delight I executed a sort of Indian 


dance round the room to express my pleasure; I | 


**Guess you had the wick too high,” was all 
the fellow answered, with an indescrjbably in- 


hoped all acquaintances would come in to witness | sulting air of indifference. 


the success of my experiment. As the afternoon | 


wore away I went back to my radical beliefs, and 


condemned utterly the people who are always | 
wanting the world to stand still. I determined | 


to make a festival of such a pleasant end of all 
my trouble, and give the children something more 
than their usually plain supper. I put.on my 
bonnet and rushed out into the avenue and 
bought ‘muffins and oysters; and when I came 
back, finding that I had half an hour of daylight, 
I sat down and wrote of my troubles and trials 
and their happy end to my sister in Boston, tell- 
ing her to get a stove like mine, and giving her 
the name and address of the maker in New York. 

At half past six my little supper was cooked, 
and just as we were sitting down John came in. 
I was delighted to see him, and he was delighted 
that the stove was a success. This was his third 
visit in a week. What did it mean? He came 
with a big basket of Thanksgiving goodies, sent 
by an aunt of his, with a letter desiring that ‘** that 
poor dear widder, Miss Jones, might have some 
of ’em.”’ Our simple supper became a feast! I 
was afraid that the children would make them- 
selves ill, but John, in the kindness of his heart 
and his foridness for the children (a fondness, by- 
the-way, that went for a great deal with me), in- 
sisted thag they should be gratified—and alto- 
gether we were quite jubilant. But, alias! our 
joy was of short duration. ‘The next day was to 
bring great peril. At about seven in the morn- 
ing I lighted my stove, and I remember that I 
turned the wick very low, as I did not intend to 
get up just then. Once or twice I looked out at 
the flame and thought the light was peculiar ; and 
at about eight I got up and went into the other 
room. Instead of a distinct line of fire all roand 
the wick there seemed to be flame entirely fill- 
ing the cylinder. I at onee pressed down the 
lever entirely that controlled the blaze, fearful of 
an explosion, and thinking that if there were no 
wick there would be nothing to feed the flame ; 
but it didn’t make any differenee—the fire still 
continued to burn fiercely. thought it couldn’t 
last long, as there was only the volatile part of 
the petroleum to burn, and no conductor for it ; 
but, instead of decreasing, the flames grew fiercer, 
and soon were bursting out all round the cylin- 
der with great, angry tongues, lapping about, and 
waiting for some materia] to spend their malice 
on. I didn’t know what todo. I remembered 
that water would only make the fire from coal- 
oil more intense, I waited in consternation; I 
didn’t even think to give any alarm, but sternly 
ordered the children into perfect quiet, and waited. 

The air was horrible; our faces and clothes 
were covered with particles of soot, and every 
thing in the room was black with it. I saw that 
the water in the tank, which was supposed to 
keep the petroleum cool and prevent explosion, 
was boiling. I thought I might do some good 
by adding cold water. I moved cautiously to 
the table, and taking the water-pitcher filled up 
the tank. 

I drew back from the stove only in time to 
hear a sound which I can’t find any word to ex- 
press: it was more like the whiz of a lighted 
shell through the air than any thing else. In an 
instant the room was filled by a sheet of flame 
touching the ceiling, and likely, it seemed to me, 
to cover the whole floor. I stood in mute agony. 
I thought of every thing. Over the mantle hung 
some pictures, relics of my former happy home, 
and endeared to me by a thousand recollections. 
Those I felt must go, even if we saved life. I 
glanced at my books and papers—my helps to 
my daily bread—and last, and most agonizing, 
my dear little children, with this terrible fire 
raging between them and me and the door. It 
seemed hours that I stood there! At last there 
came help. 

Through the smoke and the flame I saw him 
come in at the door; I saw his look of astonish- 
ment; I saw the flash of his eyes when I called 
out to him, ‘‘ Help, John, help!” He dashed 
into the little room adjoining my own, which I 
used as a bedroom for my boy, and soon reap- 
peared with a blanket. In an instant more he 
was battling with the flames, and in a few min- 
utes more he had subdued them. - As the last 
flash of flame died away, and the danger was 
over, the artificial strength of excitement failed 
me, and I asserted my sex by fainting away in 
John’s arms! He actually had the courage to 
put-’em out to catch me, and for five minutes I 
lay in his arms. I don’t know what he did to 
restore me, but at length I came to, to bend my 

es languishingly on him; and then, turning 

m to the door, I saw standing there my bland 
and smiling fiend! the patentee! 

I could not speak. I was too full for utter- 
ance. I could only point with silent indignation 
at the ruinhe had made. He glanced at it side- 
ways, and then at me in the same way. 

** Guess you had the wick too high.” 

ing exasperated me about the sentence 
and the way he said it: his manner was not only 
provokingly assured, but had a way with itghat 
said, as plainly as words, ‘‘ This is your fault, 
and you gre one to pay the penalty.” But 
with an effort I only answered, 

“*No! I'm sure I put it down all the way as 
soon as the blaze began.” ) 

He squatted before the stove, and, with his 
hands on his knees, took another look at the 


> dilapidated patent. 


**Guess you had the wick too high,” he re- 
peated. 

Not a tone was changed, but the man’s man- 
ner as he looked up at me was full of the delib- 
erate impudence of a man who knows he has 
only a woman against him. I trembled a little, 
but more with anger than any thing else. 

**T don’t know whether you doubt my word, 
but I distinctly remember turning the wick down ; 
and it is down now, as you may see.” 


The full impotence of my sex came over me 
like a wave, and | burst into tears as he made a 
movement to rise. Never was movement more 
needless. A strong hand on his collar helped 
him to his feet with a shake that made the fur- 
niture rattle all over the roomsgnd John: Gray, 
fairly blazing and nearly speechless. with rage, 
exclaimed : 

** What do you mean, you scoundrel ?” 

And all the while he shook the individual in 
question at a rate that effectually precluded any 
answer whatever. 

The preparations for kicking the fiend down 
stairs Were progressing with alarming rapidity 
when, in a momentary pause to‘aim the aveng- 
ing boot, his imperturbable impertinence found 
breath to put in a remark that saved him on the 
brink of his facilis descensus : 

** What are you a-doin’ this fur? You aint 
her husband !” 

John was fairly staggered, and dropped the 
fellow as if he had been one of his own stoves on 
fire. He looked at me; he lookedat the man; he 
blushed; he trembled; and then stammered out : 

‘*N-no—I'm not her—her—husband, but—” 

** But he’s going to be,” I exclaimed, my fury 
agajn getting the better of me; ‘‘ and vou had 
better pack yourself off, and your confounded 
old stove with you.” 

The murder was out; it flashefl upon me the 
next instant with a blush that tingled to my fin- 
ger-tips. ‘The moment after John Gray’s face 
lit up with a glory of love, his courage came back 
to him, and the strong arms opened, and blush 
and tears and all were hidden on his breast and 
wiped away in bis kisses. 

I don’t know how the artist got down the 
stairs. About ten seconds afterward he had 
gone. We don’t use his patént in our house 
now ; we find a furnace preferaplé on the whole, 
though we have a wood-fire for cheerfulness in 
the library. When the early winter nightfall 
comes on, and we sit by the rich fire-light that 
is so much nicer than gas, John Gray—my John, 
you know—looks down into my soul, as I sit on 
the low ottoman beside him, with those great 
dear eyes of his, and says: 

** After all, darling, that wasn’t such a bad 
speculation of yours in oil!” 


MY ULTIMATUM. 


Who talks to me of “‘ giving up"— 
Of lying down despairing? 

Who says the bitter in his eup 
Is bitter past the bearing? 

For me, I feel the thing to do 
(Let fate be hard or tender) 

Is—like La Garde at Waterloo— 
To die and not surrender. 


What fierce encounters I have had, 
Escapes how very narrow! 

My first affray was with a lad 
Who bore a bow and arrow. 

If I should ever fight again 
That old and young offender, 

I see my course before me plain— 
To die and not surrender. 


And then I ran a race to snatch 
A laurel from Apello, 

Whom very few contrive to catch, 
And very many follow. 

* Amid the throng of sons of song, 

The bards of either gender— 

E’en yet I pant and limp along— 
To die and not surrender. 


I strove with Plutus day and night, 
But left the fray in dudgeon ; 

And now I wage a fiercer fight 
With Tempus, old curmudgeon. 

Go on, Destroyer !—you destroy, 
And Art shall be the mender. 

Gray hair ?—I'll get a wig, my boy, 
Or dye and not surrender! 


duty, not infrequently the grandmother\ parficu- 
larly if she lives at a distance. She ts-as 
with all of the home pleasure, and none of tho 

home restrictions which, no matter how whole- 
some, are never rightly appreciated by children. 
They hear her spoken of only with respect and 
love; and when she comes her visit is antici- 
pated for days, and preceded by unusual prepa- 
rations, and is invariably accompanied by gift 
and ‘* goodies.” The poet had a true sense of 
= importance of grandmamma when he wrote 

us: 


Just see the fuss the children make; 
With what keen longings of delight, 
When dmamma’s away, they yearn 
With love's desire for her return. 

The boys, with many a loud hurrgab, 
Squeal of fife and beat of drum, 

And now and then a boisterous shout, 
Give warmest welcome to grandma ; 
Alf’s clear votce out, 
Through all the hubbub and the hum, 
“Look sharp there—grandmamma is come |" 
And the first kindly tings o’er, 

What confidences, to sure, 

Are interchanged! It is so nice 

To have wise talk not cold advice, 

And girls so love in loving ears 

Freely to pour their hopes and fears. 

"Tis strange, indeed, how extremes 

Zenith anon is ‘neath our feet— 

Due east and west meet face to face— 

In distance earth and heaven brace. 

how bie ewee!, 


Ah! youth and age 
When life’s extremest points thus meet. 
Oh, proud tive of age, 


The hearts of children to engage : 
Oh, privilege of youth, 

To learn from age’s lips the truth, 
Distilled from loving wisdom’s ruth! 
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DAY-DREAMS OF JHE PAST. 


Tue artist of our charmjng engraving on page 
4] has, and not without good taste, made his 
drawing somewhat of the nature of our day- 
dreams—a little mixed and incongruous, but not 
indefinite. He has thrown upon his canvas the 
numerous faces and figures and fancies which 
decorate it with a free and careless hand, and the 
picture which has resulted is as charming and 
fascinating ax are these day-dreams in which we 
ofien allow our imaginations to revel unrestrained. 
The old head in the centre of the engraving 1s 
supposed to have given his fancy free scope m 
dreams of the past ; and he has been overwhelmed 
with visions of youthful sports and pastimes, the 
beauties he has known and loved, the scenes he 
has witnessed and enjoyed; the pleasures and 
joys of life, indeed, are recalled to his mind, and 
his day-dreams become indeed ‘‘ visions of beau- 
ty” not only to himself but to the reader who 
gazes on the picture. 


THE TIME WILL COME. 


‘‘THe time will come!” these simple words 
A world of varied meaning tell— , 
Now merry as the song of birds, 
Now mournful as a passing bell. 
The child—who longing to be free 
To roam the sunny woods and fields, 
Where rippling streams flow on in glee, 
And Nature store of fragrance yields— 
When all his heart makes holiday, 
And beg oer blooming flow’rets hum, 


Doth, hopeful of his freedom, say, 


‘‘The time will come—the time will come!” 


‘‘The time will come!” aspiring cries, 

With throbbing heart and soul aflame. 
The ardent youth who vows to rise 

Till he has won an envied name, 
When his renown alott shall shine 

Like some proud star above the sea, 
To all the world a brilliant sign 

That he hath gain’d the victory: 
For ever to his eager soul, 

Like sound of ‘‘ spirit-stirring drum,” 
These accents, full of promise, roll— 

‘*The time will come—the time will come!” 


‘* The time will come!” the maiden fair 
Has murmur'd, in her bloom of youth, 
In hope the future time to share 
With one who vowd her life-long truth. 
Alas, alas, that such things are! 
Hier idol proves but worthless clay, 
Who, deeming gold more precious tar, 
Ifer priceless love has cast away. 
But shall he scatbless do this deed ? 
No, conscience never will be dumb: 
For him repentance shall succeed ; 
The time will come—the time will come!” 


**'The time will come,” the patriot cries, 
**When men shall do me justice here: 
Which though my native land denies, 
Not less is she my country dear. 
When force and fraud would trample low 
Her liberties amid the dust, 
My life-blood in her cause shall flow, 
And prove me worthy of her trust. 
Those hearts shall do me justice then 
That Falsehood now has stricken numb, 
Yet shall they rise to truth again: 
The time will cOme—the time will come!” 


“The time will come!”—a captive’s hope, 
Who, gazing through his prison-bars, 
Surveys the distant azure cope 
Where shine the soft and pitying stars. 
Ie thinks of home, and those who pine 
To hold him to their hearts once more; 
Where wife and children’s pray’rs combine 
To hail his cruel bondage oer. 
Though, haply, Death alone may be 
His liberator, yet the sum 
Of all his hopes thus whispers he— 
‘*The time will come—the time will come!” 


‘*The time will come!” the weary heart, 
Worn by its conflict with the world, 

Sighs, as though longing to depart 
For realms where Sorrow’s wings are furl’d, 


. Where Falsehood can not enter in, 


Where love and friendship ne’er grow cold, 
But perfect truth and beauty win 

Each heart within their tender fold. 
To meet again the loved and lost, 

To hear those tones Death bade be dumb, 
We pray—though here so tempest-tost— 

**‘Lhe time will come—the time will come!” 


LETTERS PATENT. 


RvutH KeNpDALL stood in the doorway of her 
mother’s cottage, her plump, shapely figure 
clearly desined in the lingering glow of sunset, 
and her face turned aside, looking down the 
street to where the path wound over the brow 
of the hill and disappeared. It was a face not 
handsome or even noticeable but for the mouth, 
which in some way centred and expressed all 
the other features. The firm line of Ruth’s 
closed lips meant a strong, practical nature, but 
equal possibilities of womanly sweetness and ten- 
derness \,ere suggested by the flexile curves into 
which it broke as she spoke or smiled. It was 
a young, tresh face, of one little tried as yet, 
save by the common frictions of life, but whom 
any great test-strain of duty or suffering would 
not find unprepared—who could die for her ideal 
of right if need were, or live for it, which is 
sometimes the harder thing to do. Countrv- 
born and reared, Ruth's winsomeness was that 
of the good heart, without which the best results 
of breeding and culture are of little worth. She 
Was not without + - of romance, either; 


She dwells on him 


and was, in her way, as true a hero-worshiper as 
any maiden of the old Greek and Roman times. 

Ruth’s hero was Mark Barton. Their very 
unlikeness had drawn them together, like - at- 
traction between opposite magnetic . ow 
often, in their old prety ses she had looked 
on in a maze of admiration while the shy, dark- 
haired boy, sitting apart from his poisy mates in 
the long noon-time, whittled out little wheels 
and shafts, and pulleys, or fitted odd bits of 
wood together with persistent patience—a rest- 
less fire burning in his black eyes. 

Genius is often but a sorrowful gift to poverty. 
Mark Barton had struggled up through an or- 

haned boyhood and a lonely youth to a man- 
(bend of most of those accessones 
to ease and comfort which men strive after. 
Others, who, like him, had their own way to 
make, were ..Jready settling in life with fair pros- 
pects; but how much nearer was Mark's work 
to any tangible result, capable of exchange ito 
home and fireside currency, than when he and 
Ruth were first engaged three years ago ? 

Meanwhile some ridiculed and more blamed 
him. It availed little to soften the stern judg- 
ment of men of shrewd, practical common-sense 
that one half his small room was crammed with 
books whose contents had been transferred to 
his own busy brain, while all around were strewn 
parts of models, and the complicated tools of a 
mechanician. Their disapproval was all the 
more grave that one who had learned so much 
should know so little. Such labor was only a 
refined sort of idleness—‘*‘ shiftlessness” in the 
expressive local phrase. ‘‘A poor horse that 
can't carry his own provender,” they said, look- 
ing at Mark's thin cheeks and threadbare dress. 
Bat Ruth— 

‘Her faith is fixed and can not move, 
She darkly feels him and wise, 
th faithful eyes, 
I can not un ; I love.*” 

This cheery-faced girl, waiting in the twilight 
for her tardy lover, cared little for the sneers or 
pity of those who might misjudge him. She saw 
him coming at last, but so slowly and wearily 
that she hurried out to meet him, in a fright lest 
he were ill. | 

‘* No, not sick,” he said, in answer to her anx- | 
ious question; then he added, in a voice that 
could not make itself quite steady, ‘‘It’s all 
wrong, Ruth!” 

** What is wrong, Mark?” 

** The machine; oh, Ruth, to fail now, when 
I have worked at this so long!” 

‘* Fail! Why, Mark!” said Rath, laying her 
hand on his arm with a swift, caressing motion, 
‘*thats a new word for you, dear! Besides, 
how often I’ve heard mother say that finding out 
where one is wrong is the very next thing to being 
right.” 

‘*Tt is not that, Rath. My principle is a true 
one, and I know that in time I could find out 
some way to obviate this defective working ; but 
Ruth—I hardly dare to tell you—I ha 
more than my last cent on this model, 
I'm to pay my debts, even, wi 
books, I really can not tell. 
sumption to go on so; but I 
cess this time, and you know what success meant 
for you and me.” 

He paused a moment, then he said, impetu- 
ously : 

‘*You had best give me up, Ruth; I’m not 
worth the waiting for!” 

Her hand was on his lips. 

** Don’t, Mark!” she said. ‘* Come indoors, 
there’s no one here.” 

They went in; she drew him into.a chair and 
sat down beside’ him, holding his hand. 

‘* Mark, how much money do yeu need to pay 
these debts and go on with your work?” 

‘* More than I shall be likely to see very soon, 
little woman, ” he answered, trying to speak cheer- 
fully. 

‘** Would five hundred dollars be enough ?” 

‘*Five hundred? What would not five hun- 
dred dollars do? But why do you ask? Your 
eyes shine as if you had found the philosopher's 
stone.” 

**Tt’s just as well for you as if I had!” said 
Ruth, wisely ; ‘‘ you shall have that sum to-mor- 
row—to-night, if you wish it!” 

** Ruth!” 

** Mark, dear, I have a secret; it’s the ‘first 
one I ever kept from you. You've heard me 
speak of uncle Roger, haven't you? Though, 
indeed, I don’t remember him very well myself. 
He died a year ago, in California, and left me in 
his will five hundred dollars. I meant to surprise 
you_with it, and not come to you quite empty- 
handed, when—when we are ied, Mark. 
But it will do us both a great deal more good 
now than then, and— Oh, Mark, I'm so glad!” 

Little, practical Ruth broke down, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

**My darling girl!” cried Mark, lifting her 
face till he could look into her tearful eyes ; ‘‘ you 
don't think I could take that money ?” 

**Oh, Mark! indeed, indeed I do!” 

** But { can not; it would not be manly or 


even right. 

“* Mark, listen to me!” Rath was speaking 
now with a calm authority that forced him to 
hear. ‘‘ Are there any questions of worldly usage 
between you and me? Are not our interests 
one? Can any good fortune come to you and 
not be mine too? Can you want.to build up a 
home any more than I long to try to make it a 
happy one for you? Does it make any differ- 
ence whether you or I use that money, or when, 
only as one or the other can do the best with it 
for both of us ?” 

“*T will take it,” said Mark, solemnly, ‘‘ and 
a prosper me as I shall use it for us 

“* Going to be married, eh! Ruth?” said Judge 
Markham next day, as Kuth presented the note he 
had given her for the amount of her little legacy. 


‘No, Sir; not yet.” 

‘‘ Well, well, child! It’s none of my business 
what you want with your money”—signing a check 
and giving it to her with a glance at her scarlet 
cheeks—“* here it is, interest-and all; but its my 
advice to you, and no fee asked, not to invest it 


hare-brained lover of 


nity. 

‘<T'm much obliged to you, Judge Markham,” 
she said, and went out, the current of her joy too 
deep and strong to be disturbed by any passing 
ripple of vexation. 

Full of new courage, and with every nerve of 


hand and brain tensely straining for action, Mark |... 
I remember. 


closed his little werk-shop, and went into the city, 
that he might have increased advantages for 
study, and be able to superintend in person the 
construction of a new model. . 

Will Trafton, confidential clerk in the house 
of ** Wilkes & Brown,” had been Mark Barton’s 
playmate in childhood. Meeting Mark on the 
street one day, he greeted him with the famil- 
iarity of old acquaintance, and at parting asked 
his address. 

‘*T shall drop in upon you at my first spare 
hour,” he said, when it been given. 

‘*Thank you, Will; but you won't find me 
very sociably inclined—I have other business.” 

** That's cool, decidedly ; but you were always 
an odd chap, and I sha’n’t be vexed with you. 
I shall come:all the same.” 

Trafton was as good as his word. Again and 
again his calls broke in upon Mark’s hours of 
close application ; but despite all hindrances his 
work went steadily onward. One by one the 
difficulties seemed to clear away before the per- 
fection of his plan, and the future shone with the 
golden promise of success. 

One day Trafton came in, bringing a friend 
with him, a Mr. Everett—‘‘a man,” according 
to Will's graphic introduction, *‘ after your own 
heart, Barton—can read your wheels, big and 
little, like a’ book’; knows more of ‘every thing 
worth knowing in five minutes than a good-for- 
naught like me in a lifetime!” 

Mark caught the fascinating smile with which 
Everett held out his hand; and the annoyance 
he had felt at the first entrance of his visitors 
was dissipated at once. To be appreciated was 
a very new and charming sensation to one who 
had worked all his life under a cloud of censure 
and misconstruction. Here was a man, every 
line of whose face showed intellect and culture, 
with the air of one well-versed in men and 
things, meeting him, the poor, toiling inventor, 
with all the fine courtesy due an equal. If Mark 
had been a better physiognomist he might have 
thought the face wanted heart; as it was, he 
felt no lack. ‘The hour passed delightfully, and 
when Everett said at leaving, ‘‘ I am very thank- 
ful to my friend Trafton for so pleasant an ac- 
quaintance—shall I dare to intrude again?” 
Mark answered, warmly, ‘‘I shall always be 
glad to see you.” 

Before many weeks had passed Everett had 
come to be a daily visitor, holding a place in 
Mark’s confidence which no other man had ever 
occupied. He entered with wonderful interest 
into all the plans of the young mechanist, and 
was as familiar with the complicated idea of the 
invention from which Mark hoped so much, as 
its author himself. All the minor difficulties 
which temporarily obstructed the general design 
had been laid before him, as also the various 
ways by which Mark expected to accomplish 
their removal. 

Rath Kendall, in her little room at home, 
wept tears of joyful pride over the glowing let- 
ters which chronicled at once the of the 
model and the growth of the new friendship. 

Meanwhile ‘the visits of Will Trafton to 
Mark’s little study became less frequent. But 
if Mark himself was too much preoccupied to no- 
tice the cloud which seemed to be darkening 
across his friend’s gay good-humor, and the fur- 
tive expression which his eyes took on some- 
times, as of one ill at ease with himself, and sus- 
o/™ of the distrust of others, Everett was less 

lind. ‘*Something is going seriously wrong 
with Trafton,” he decided with quiet certainty 
and set himself the task of finding out the cause 

**Everett leaves town to-morrow,” wrote 
Mark to Ruth one day; ‘“‘a sudden call of busi- 
ness—may .be absent indefinitely. I scarcely 
dare to think héw mach I shall miss him.” 

At last Mark’s great work was done. The 
ee before him the 

ild of his own brain, perfect in adaptation, 
faultless in working. 

All other emotions seemed swallowed up in 
the fall assurance of victory, and the thought of 
what that victory would be to the faithful heart 


Patent Office, he still remained in the city await- 
ing further information. One night there came 
a telegram, brief but comprehensive : 

**You are too late. A patent was granted only tw 
weeks ago to James Everett—model almost identical 
with yours. Claim was rushed through.” 


went out. He moved on aimlessly, turning cor- 
ner after corner, until suddenly he heard the 


dizzy rush of a fire-engine , and. found 
himself confused with a 
burning building. There cry of 
roof! the roof!” and the er 
ward, as the whole structure fell in: @ crash, 
throwing its blazing timbers out into the 


Mark heard something hiss toward him through 
the air, and fell blackened and bleeding under 
the feet of the people. 

““Where am I?” It was Mark who spoke, 


looking about him feebly and , as if 
groping for the lost thread ef reason mem- 
Mark—at home.” 


**Oh, Rath! is it you?” and at sight of her 
tender face bending over him, the past rubhed 
upon him like a flood, and his searréd face’ con- 
tracted in a of pain. 

**It is I, Mark dear! but you must not talk 
—you are too weak.” 

** But tell me howI came here. I was hurt— 
Where did you find me, Ruth ?” 

**In the hospital, dear. You were carried 
there, and we found it out by the . 
we went for you, brother John and I. 
very wild then, argeons thought you 
would never be any better; but I knew that mo- 
ther and I could nurse you. And now you are 
so much better—almost well!” She spoke ea- 
gerly, as if trying to peréuade herself also. 

**Now, Mark, not one word more!” she 
said, as he essayed to speak ; ‘‘ you must try to 


- You won’t leave me, Ruth ?” 
**T never leave you!” with a look more elo- 


quent than words. He lay for a long time with 
closed eyes ; then he said weakly, ‘‘ Ruth!” 
** Yes, Mark.” 


** You know about it ?” 

**Yes, dear; I found the dispatch in your 
pocket. But you must not think of it now!” 

** But I must /” he answered with sudden en- 
ergy. ‘‘ Ruth, it’s all gone! Your money—my 
faith in humanity—our home that was to be!” 

‘*No, no! Never say it, Mark!” What a 
subtle magnetism infused itself into his tired 
brain from the tender touches: of her finger-tips! 
**Not gone! my love! We have all these and 
more in our trust in God and in each other. 
Let that man take your work—it does not make 
ithis! ‘The victory is yours—God gave it to you, 
and with it that larger patdt which He grants to 
His nobility !” 

Mark's convalescence, so long delayed, was 
now proportionally rapid. His disease had been 
more the result of extreme mental exhaustion 
than the mere physical effect of the blow which 
was its immediate cause. The healthful tone 
once re-established, he steadily gained strength. 
As he became able to think connectedly, his 
mind was my occupied with the ques- 
tion of the possibility of successfully contest- 
ing his claim with his false friend. One plan 
after another was entertained and rejected for 
want of some necessary link in the chain of evi- 
dence. He was astounded now at his own lack 
of foresight in neglecting to file a ‘‘ caveat,” which 
would have served him as a partial protection. 
He determined, at last, so soon as he should be 
able, to lay the whole matter before a competent 
attorney, and abide by his decision of the possi- 
bilities of the case. 

There was a sharp rap at the door one even- 
ing, and when Ruth opened it, Will ‘Trafton stood 
there and asked anxiously for Mark. She showed 
him into the inner room, and left the two alone. 
Mark’s surprise at Trafton’s unexpected visit was 
more than equaled by his wonder at the change 
visible in him. Indeed, he searcely recognized 
him at first, so utterly worn and haggard was his 
face, and every gesture so eloquent of discour- 
agement mingled with a desperate determination 
to brave the worst. He would not take Mark's 
proffered hand. 

**No, no!” he said, “‘if you knew all, you 
would not offer it. -I’ve been a perjured traitor 
at heart, though I am glad for your sake, Mark, 
that I have not gone too far to turn back. Mark, 
God knows that when I first brought Everett to 
see you I thought he was an honest man. I be- 
lieved in him just as freely as you afterward did. 
I never had a suspicion of what he meant to do 
until—” 


‘* Why, Will!” interrupted Mark, ‘‘I never 


blamed you / 

I had taken to bad ways—I 
inst temptation !” he 
groaned. ‘‘I lived my salary, and when 

thing was on the brink of an exposure that 
would have lost me my situation and sent me 
away disgraced, Everett gained my confidence 
and saved me. It happened more than once, 
and at last, when I was deeply in debt to him, 
and could not pay, and was almost wholly in his 
power in other ways, he sprung this villainous 
plan of his upon me, and by dint of promises 
and threats made me pledge myself, in case you 
should contest the patent, to help him by giving 
such testimony as he should dictate. There, 
Mark! you know it now, and I never can tell 
you what tortures I have suffered for it!” He 
buried his face in his hands with a great sob; 
then he lifted it again, and went on with nervous 
eagerness: ‘‘ But, Mark, your case can be made 
clear as day. In the first place, you can prove 
by some one here how long ago you began work 
on your first plan, can’t you? 

** Yes, by Rath and others.” 

‘** Well, there’s Bill Cleevy, the janitor of the 
building where you were, who will swear to Ev- 
erett’s being in yourroomsomuch. Better than 
that, I found out, by accident, where Everett had 
his model made. It was at some works in Phila- 
delphia. I had to gu there the other day on some 
business for Mr. Brown, and I went to see the 
man who made it. I su you will call it a 

i Mark, that in an old waste-basket 
we found a sheet of written instructions in your 
own handwriting, which Byerett had given him. 
‘Then add my testimony to all the rest, and there 
can be no possibility of failure.” 

Mark was weak yét, and the shock was almost 
too great for him. (A few tears, which he was 
not ashamed to shéd,sdiied down his cheeks. 
He held out both hands to Will, who took them 


Ruth drew her little figure up sudden dig- 
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r SSS that nad waited and loved and trusted so long. 
Nothing now remained but to secure his patent, 
' and the road to fame and fortune—nay, better 
i far, to home and love—seemed open. Having 
et taken the necessary steps through a friend at 
Washington toward presenting his claim at the 
+ | j Mark never knew how long he sat without 
at he word or motion. Even the power of thought 
Fe seemed leaving him. He was conscious of but 
two emotions, the utter desolation of having been 
ee betrayed by his friend, and an intense longing 
for Ruth. At last he rose mechanically, and 
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now with an entreaty for forgiveness, which was 
met before half attered. 

There is little need to tell what the reader has 
enessed already ; how the Commissioner ot Pat- 
ents tried the case, deciding it in favor of the real 
inventor; how the proceeds of Mark’s first sale 
were devoted, in part, to annihilating the baf- 
fled Everett’s last hold upon Will Trafton, who 
emerged from the terrible shadow of his tempta- 
tions and failures, having learned a lesson which 
would make him all his life a stronger and a bet- 
ter man; how there was a wedding in the coun- 
try church, where ail the town crowded to see, 
and Judge Markham gave away the bride; how 
not a few, who sneered at the poor inventor while 
the issue of his experiments trembled in the bal- 
ance, now ask his counsel and patronage; how 
wealth has been to him no excuse for a vain- 
glorious idleness, but the prosperous, happy years 
come and go, finding and leaving him a tireless 
investigator, a lover of truth for its own sake, a 
simple, earnest worker for God and man. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Nor unfrequently some heroic deed, performed by 
some humble but noble spirit, comes to the notice of 
the public for a brief moment, and awakens a thrill of 
admiration. But it is soon swallowed up in the great 
vortex of daily news, and passes into oblivion. A 
good deed, worthy of remembrance and praise, was 
witnessed a week or two ago near Pier 12, North Riv- 
er. A one-armed soldier, attempting to throw a line 
to a vessel, lost his balance and fell overboard. Una- 
ble to sustain himself he had sunk twice and was just 
going down for the third time, when a little fellow 
named John White, who was engaged in selling pa- 
pers on the dock, dropped his stock in trade, threw 
off his coat and shoes, and leaped into the water after 
the man. Being a good swimmer the gallant boy suc- 
ceeded in holding the head of the maimed vetera 
above water until assistance was rendered and both 
were hauled out on the dock. John White deserves 
to meet with abundant patronage hereafter. And, in- 
deed, news-boys in general exhibit in their daily work 
a most commendable degree of energy, perseverance, 
and patience, which many others older and wiser 
might imitate. 


There is an opening for an inventor. An exchange 
rays there has been too much of “the roasting busi- 
ness,” and that stoves and coal-oil should be thrown 
out.of railroad cars. Can not a safe mode of heating 
and lighting cars be discovered? While recent rail- 
road horrors are frésh in the mind, it is well to agitate 
this question. 


We have had some severe weather this winter, and 
may reasonably expect more. But in Canada the 
season is said to have been thus far the coldest ex- 
perienced for eighteen years. Certain citizens of 
Maine have had some tough experiences. A short 
time ago a man went to get a piece of corned beef 
from a barrel. The pickle was frozen hard, and in 
breaking it with a crow-bar, the cold iron froze his 
fingers! A woman met with a still more extraordi- 
nary disaster. Going with her hands warm and wet 
from the wash-tub after the clothes-stick in the wood- 
house, as she was about to take it up her hand was 
seized and held fast. Looking with some terror to 
see what strange monster had thus fastened upon 
her, she found that an iron crow-bar, standing near, 
had frozen fast to the back of her hand, and not mere- 
ly held on like grim death, but was apparently draw- 
ing her whole arm into its chilling embrace. In her 
terror she called aloud for water, and her mother, 
thinking only hot water conld be wanted in euch 
weather, came with a dipper full of boiling water !|— 
Fearing that she was about to be scalded as well as 
frozen, the victim of the crow-bar, which still kept its 
grip upon her, cried louder than ever for cold water, 
which being poured upon her hand she was able to 
tear it away with the loss of the skin, which remained 
upon the inexorable iron. Her hand was blistered as 
badly as if it had been burned! 


A new article of manufacture has just made its 
appearance in our market which promises to occupy 
a wide field. It forms a connecting link between 
glass and porcelain, extending largely into the do- 
main of each. Its peculiar character is defined by its 
name—“ Hot-cast Porcelain.” While containing the 
ingredients of which porcelain is composed it is work- 
ed like glass, and can, like glass, be blown, pressed, 
or rolled into any desired shape. The reason for nam- 
ing the new material *‘ Hot-cast Porcelain” is, that it 
is produced in a single operation while the ingredients 
are in a state of fusion. The manufacture of this por- 
celain is at present carried on in a factory of consider- 
able extent in Philadelphia; but a movement is now 
making to greatly enlarge the production—a number 
of the leading business men of this city taking a deep 
interest in it. Samples of the material can be seen at 
62 John Street, up stairs. 

A most extraordinary story, of the Baron Mun- 
chausen style, is told by a fireman who describes how 
he rescued a child from a burning house. He was On 
the fourth floor, and fire had cut off all means of es- 
cape inside. The fireman called to the man who held 
the hose to turn on his largest stream. When the 
stream reached the window the fireman took the child 
in one arm, and clasping his legs and his free arm 
round the stream, slid safely down to the pavement. 


A young woman living in Indiana, who is about sev- 
enteen years of age, has been the subject of a remark- 
able trance, which lasted twelve hours. She had been 
ill, and to all appearance died. Preparations were 
made for her funeral, but as the body retained its 
warmth it was delayed. When consciousness re- 
turned the girl told strange stories of her visit to oth- 
er worlds, and of those she saw in heaven and hell. 
She also said she should have another trance, which 
happened as she foretold. During this strange phe- 
nomenon she appeared to be dead, but thé*pulse beat 
faintly and the body was not entirely cold. All sen- 
sation was gone. The girl is uneducated, but has al- 
ways borne a good character for truthfu' ness, and is a 
member of the church. The physicia: in attendance 
is positive as to her condition during the whole time, 
and had it not been for him she would have been bur- 
ied alive. 


Illinois is a remarkable State, and contrives to 
startle the world with its strange proceedings pretty 
often. One of the latest sensations is the sale of a 
husband by a jealous wife. The lady in question find- 
ing that another woman was planning to elope with 
her husband, thought she ought to be paid for him! 
This was considered fair, and the man was valued at 


$120—donbtless more than he was worth. The mon- 
ey was paid, the various parties seemed satisfied, and 
the man departed with his new companion. 7 


Skating is an ancient amusement, having originated 
probably at some unknown period among the dykes 
of Holland. It was first introduced into London about 
two hundred years ago, and was practiced by the cav- 
aliers of St. James’s Park as a great novelty. As to 
skates, they have undergone wonderfm changes—the 
Icelanders used the shank-bone 0: a deer or @ sheep; 
and in a description of ancient customs in London it 
is remarked: ‘‘ When the great fenn or moore (which 
watereth the walls of the citie on the north sides) 1s 
frozen; many young men play upon the yce, and snding 
swiftly. Some tye bones to their feete under their 
heeles, and shoving themselves by a little pick staffe, 
slide as swiftly as a bird flyeth in the air, or an arrow 
out of a cross-bow.” Time and ingenuity have wrought 
great changes, and the skates of to-day are highiy fin- 
ished articies, and command a high price. 


In Philadelphia—and the fashion will soon be in 
New York—if it did not originate here—burglars are 
traveling around as peddlers, offering for sale a paste 
for burnishing silver. They produce the paste, and 
offer to polish the silver-ware for nothing, by which 
means they are enabled to know what silver is in the 
place they visit, and where it is kept. It is the height 
of the season for burglars now, and good care should 
be taken not to give them any special facilities. 


A second Yelverton case has been brought up in 
London. One Sir Eardley married a New York lady 
in 1859, and she being still living, he has recently 
married an English lady. It was shown that the mar- 
riage in New York took place in Calvary Charch in the | 
presence of many witnesses. Sir Eardley, defended 
by eminent counsel, contended that the marriage was 
illegal, but the magistrate committed him without 
bail to take his trial. Sir Eardley seems to have im- 
agined that he could repudiate his New York 
because there.was no ceremony before the British 
Consul. A very little investigation will convince En- 
glish lords and lawyers that the law of New York 
does not suffer wives to be repudiated on the ground 
of a trivial irregularity in the marriage ceremony. In 
England, to be sure, if a man tucks in an extra letter 
as he signs his name to the marriage record, h the 
ceremony is not performed between certain established 
hours, and in certain established places, and accord- 
ing to certain established rules, why, when he wants 
a change of life, he finds it very easy to pick a flaw in 
the performance, and to have the marriage declared 
null and void. Not so in this State. As was shown 
in a recent case in the Court of Appeals, there may be 
a valid marriage in this State though not formally 
solemnized by a clergyman or consent declared before 
a magistrate. If parties, competent to contract, in the 
presence of witnesses agree together to be husband 
and wife, and afterward recognize each other as such, 
it is a sufficient marriage to sustain an indictment for 
bigamy in the event of one oi tne parties having be- 
fore that time married another who is still living. 
Marriage in this State is a civil contract, and does not 
require the intervention of a minister or magistrate to 
make it legal. And although certain religious cere- 
monies are highly desirable and appropriate in con- 
nection with marriage, it is also desirable that the ex- 
act law be known, so that no one may be deprived of 
just rights through a false representation or construc- 
tion of it. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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Waat tHe Recent Fentan Exprtostve Lerrers nave 
CaUsEp. 


ADVICE TO SKATERS. 

1. Never try to skate in two directions at once. It 
- n sorrow. 

2. Eat a few apples for refreshment sake while skat- 
ing, and be sure to throw the cores on the ice. 

8. Sit down occasionally, no matter where. There 
is no law to prevent a new beginner from sitting down 
whenever he has an inclination to do so. 

4. When you meet a particularly handsome lady try 
to skate on both sides of her at once. This is very 
— and sure to create a sensation. 

5. Skate over all the small boys at once. 

6. If yon skate into a hole in the ice take it coolly. 
ow iling 


— you would feel if the water was bo 
ot. 
T. If your skates are too buy a new pair. 
~ that are not 


Keep buying new pairs till you 4 
ar os ~Y sit ng down do it gradually. Don't be too 
sudden; t break the ice. 

9. When you fall headl examine the straps of 
your skates very carefully you get op. 

10. Wear a heavy over-coat or cloak till you get 
thoroughly wormed up, atid then throw it off and let 
the wind cool you. 

11. After you get so that you can skate tolerably 
well skate three or four hours—skate frantically— 
skate till you can't stand up. 


WHERE TO LIVE. 
All good man should live in Archangel; all angry 
men in Ireland. 

All murderers in Kildare; all circus-men in Somer- 


set. 
All brokers in Stockholm ; all cold men in Chill. 
All geometricians in Cuba ; all fools in Folly Island. 
All horticulturists in Botany Bay; all wags in the 


of Fundy. 
ll perfumers in Muscat or Cologne ; all brewers in 


Malta. 
All giuttons tn Turkey : all in Han 1 
All laconic men in Laconia; mourners in 

or Wales 


All confectioners in Candia: all children in the 


rimea. 

All ofl-specuiators in Greece; all gamblers in the 
Faroe Isles. 

All stumblers in Tripoli; all curious men in Pekin. 

All shoemakers in n; all soldiers in Armenia 


or Warsaw. 


Mr. Seward having purchased 
an iceberg, and secured the refusal of an earthquake, 
proceeds to negotiate for a volcano. 


What nose is more brflfiant than the toper’s nose? 
Why, volca—no’s, to be sure. Pat remarks that the 


chief glow ot each comes from the “ crater.” 


REFLECTIONS IN A FASHIONABLE CHURCH. 
Hich notes from a contralto voice, 
Loving, laughing eyes, 
Some one hnst'ning to those notes— 
Sunhght in the skies. 


Sad notes from a contralto voice, 
Tear-d in the eyes, 

None to listen to those notes— 
Twilight in those skies. 


No sound from that contralto voice, 
Closed for aye those eyes, 

Some one pining for those notes— 
Darkness in the skies. 


Glad notes from a contralto voice, 
Glory in those eyes, P 
Some ene dreaming hears those notes— 
Dawn is in the skies. 


An ancient rhyme divides female beauty into four 
orders, as follows: 
Long and lazy, 
Little and 
Fair and foolish, 
Dark and proud. 


a 


MY NEW-YEAR’S CALL. 


1. It isn’t very tempting out. No cabs any where; 
but I must call on Penelope. 


il ik 
NY 


2. She’d never forgive the slight. It would prove a 


low, 


of. 

|S. 

he 


4- Who for greenbacks conveys me pick-a-back to 
Penelope. 


| 


5. As we turn up the street we accidentally turn up. 
enelope. 


WO 


6. Rescued by the hand of Love, I achieve my New- 


ue 


r 


Vear’s Call. 


— 


THE “TIMES” ON THE “ ALABAMA” CLAIMS, 


During the Civil War in America.—The idea is sim- 
ply pre us. That such claims for a moment 
should entertained by a civilized power, only too 
clearly demonstrates, etc., etc., etc. ° 

After the Conclusion of Peace 
pressed our opinion on the Alabama difficulty, and 
though, perhaps, according to the strict letter of inter- 
national law, a violation of rights has been commit- 
ted; yet, etc., etc., etc. | 

Uj A ion from the Government of the United — 
Stade. ere is, after all, a at deal to be saidin | 
favor of the American view of this question. At the 
same time the dignity of this country, etc. 

After the Fenian id in Canada.—The sooner this 
matter is settled the better. 

On a of Peremptory Demands from Washington. 
—John is not the sort of individual tofightabout 
L.8.D. A ful concession, etc., etc. 

The of Mr. Seward'’s Laat Communication.— 
Don’t hit us; please. We won't do so . How 
much is thereto pay? Booh-ooh-ooh! e’re 80 sor- 


ry! 


Love is a pearl of hue, 
Bat stormy waves are round it, | 
And dearly may a woman rue : 
The hour that first she found it. 


One of a party of musical friends, referring to an 
exquisite musical composition, said, “that song al- 
ways carries me away when I hear it.” “Can any 
one sing it ?” asked Jerrold. j 


.—We have already ex- 
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HON. RICHARD BUSTEED. 


It was hoped that the race of Southern assas- 
sins had died with Booru and the slave oligarchy, 
and that we should never again hear of the hang- 
ing or shooting of Northern men and Government 
officials for the reason that they were of North- 
ern birth and official position. The attempted 
assassination of Judge Ricuarp BvsTeep, at 
Mobile, shows that this ignoble and mean spirit 
which leads men to resort to the commission of 
the highest crime to ** preserve their honor and 
sustain their character” is not vet crushed out. 

The facts of the attempt on the life of Judge 
Busteep are as follows: He has been for some 
years Judge, by ap pointment of Mr. Lincoiyn, 
of the United States Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Alabama, and on December 28 was in 
Mobile in attendance on his<court. The assas- 
sin who attempted his life is L. V. B. Martiy, 
the District Attorney at Mobile. Charges had | 
been preferred in Judge BustEED's court against 
Martin for malfeasance in office, and the Grand 
Jury had found a true bill against him. Judge 
Busteep refused, on the application of Martin 
and his friends, persistently made, to stay the 
proceedings against him, and thereupon Martin 
conceived that he had just cause of anger against 
On the morning of December 28 he 
met Judge Brsreep near the Mobile Post-Office, 
and accosted him by saying: 

‘Judge Brsreep, do you intend to allow 
that indictment against me to ti ake its course 7” 

* Of course, Sir,” answered the Judge, ** the 
law must take its course.” 

Without another word, the duly-elected. Mo- 
bile prosecutor of criminals drew a revolver, and. 
without a word of warning, shot the judge of 
criminals in the breast and subsequently in the 
leg. The victim has since lain in great danger 
of his life, and his recovery is yet doubtful. 

Judge Brstren, of whom we give a portrait 


on this page, was born in Ireland.  Iis father 
was a/ colonel in the British army, and at one 
time ¢ivil and military Governor of the Island of 
St. Lucia, West Indies, a dependency of the 
British crown. On returning to England, Col- | 
onel Busteep sold out his commission, emigrated 
to Canada, afi established a newspaper strongly 
democratic in principle, where his sons learhed 
something of ** the art preservative of arts.” On 
removing to this city the son became a compos- 
itor. in Adrertiser office, and 
soon afterward entered himself as a student in 
the law-otlice of the late Thomas Appis 
Metr. In due time he was admitted to the bar, 
ong soon secured a large practice. In Septem- 
ber, 1856, he was appointed Counsel to the Cor- 
poration, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Lorexzo B. Suevarp; and at the 
election following was elected to that office for the 


the Comme reial 


usual term of three vears. 


\ 


Y Y Z 


JUDGE BUSTEED OF ALABAMA. 


At the outbreak of the rebellion he was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General. Atter serving for 
over a year he resigned, and was subsequently 
appointed to his present office. 

Very few lawyers in the country possess greater 


| powers as an advocate. Asa judge he has made 
himself acceptable to the people and bar of Ala- 
bama, and his published charges to grand juries 
exhibit a high degree of legal acumen and strong 
practical sense, 


nit 
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AMIDST THE ICE—A VESSEL ESCAPING FROM ICEBERGS. 


AMIDST THE ICE AGAIN. 


Ir is encouraging to know that just on the 
eve of the sailing of the several exploration fleets 
of England, France, and Prussia, in searchy of 
an Open Polar Sea, some important discover- 
ies have been made in the same direction by 
American whalers. ‘These discoveries have been 
less of an open sea than of a new polar continent; 
but they are important steps in Arctic explora- 
tion, and add considerably to the world’s geo- 
graphical knowledge as well as to the world’s 
known surface. 

The existence of the land lately discovered 
has been surmised for forty years or more, and 
was originally announced by ‘Baron W RANGELL, 
a famous Russian explorer. He, however, never 
saw it, but learned of its existence from the Si- 
berian Indians. It was first actually seen on 
August 14, 1867, from the bark Nile, and subse- 
quently that vessel sailed for one hundred miles 
along its exposed coast. The land lies almost 
within sight of the northern shore of the most 

eastern province of Siberia, but is almost unap- 
proachable. The southeastern cape of the new 
territory is in north latitude 71° 10’, and west 
longitude 176° 46’. The southw estern cape is in 
north latitude 70° 50’, and west longitude 178? 
15°. From these points and this southern coast 
it stretches indefinitely northward. This land 
could be distinctly seen in August last from the 
Nile, Along the south coast it looked quite ele- 
vated, and near the centre has an extinct crater 
cone, which is estimated to be 2480 feet high. 
This coast appears to be nearly straight, with 
high, rugged cliffs, and entirely barren. The 
northeast coast appears to run from the south- 
east cape in a northwesterly direction for about 
fifteen or twenty miles, and then turns to the 
north and northeast. Captain BLIveN traced it 
much further north, and has seen others who 
traced it to north of latitude 72°. There is no 
doubt that it extends much further to the north, 
and that there is another island to the east of it, 
The Captain of the Ni/e named it Wrangell’s 
Land, after the noted Russian explorer. The 
west point he named Cape Thomas, after the 
seaman on his ship who discovered it, and the 
southeast point Cape Hawaii, after the port from 
which he had last sailed. 

Qur engraving on this page shows a vessel 
amidst the ice of the Arctic Ocean, and illustrates 
one of the many dangers to which whalers in ex- 
treme northern latitudes are frequently subjected. 
Numberless are the ships which have been de- 
stroyed by the immense icebergs which form in 
the Arctic Ocean and float occasionally south- 
ward until they dissolve under the rays of our 
summer suns. ‘The vessel in our illustration ap- 
pears to have just escaped from being crushed 
between two large mountains of ice which were 
bearing down upon it, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET OF LIFE. 


Pretty, and only playing! 
Playing; yet as you bend 

The twig, so runs the saying, 

The tree will grow. Worth weighing, 
That bent—its aim—its end! 


Feed every ‘whim. No measure 
To selfish thoughts—Ah me! 

Why poison life with pleasure ? 

Why waste the young hearts’ treasure! 
Why ?—This is A. B. C. 


Ruin, that’s all—to-morrow, 
Ruin? God help them then! 

To starve, to beg, to borrow, 

Their lot? Well, wherefore sorrow— 
Are we not gentlemen ? 


What “fraud and theft?” oh! no, Sir, 
Such charges are not true! 

A duty, you must know, Sir, 

‘That to ourselves we owe, Sir, 


But laugh at I. O. U. 


| 


Alas! that youth entices 

Such things as these—yet gold 
Will blind the world, and vices, 
Like maidens, name their prices— 


While truth is bought and sold. 


Ilappierw those around her ; 
Happier—they are free! 

For a golden snake has bound ber, 

In its fatal coil has wound her— 
Cursed, venomed, L. 8. D. 


45 


Tears, loving tears, have started 
From every eye; be still— 

or we are broken-hearted, 

We miss the dear departed, — 
God bless him!—Where’s his Will ? 


What! nothing? Not a penny! 
The miser!—Hush! you see 
He cuts up well for many— 
Who cares? I've not got any 
Ah who! Well—R. LI. P. 


= 
| | 
A. B. C! S. D! 
| | | 

| | | \ > | | 
I. U! R. I. P! 
| | 
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THE SINGER’S PLACE. 


You would pass it among the rest, 
Curious world, as you haste along, 

The tiny, secret joy possessed, 
The heart of life and the fount of song, 
Kept securely above your wrong. 


Safe as a bird’s nest high in a tree, 
On the outermost twig, where it bends and swings, 
Out of reach if any one see, 
And safe for the dweller, without his wings, 
Because the lightest and smallest of things. 


* They may look and listen underneath, 

When leaves are thick in the festal June, 
And think the old tree all abreath, 

It trembles so in the stillest noon 

With the overflow of the raptured tune, 


As if the spirit were in its boughs 
That keeps such joy in the air afloat; 
The tiny singer in his great honse 
Swelling the while his tireless throat, 

M than a bird's joy in the note. 


For all that the glorious tree receives, 
When spring her beautifal robe lets fall, 

Crown of bloseoms and wealth of leAves, 
A pillar in earth's great banqguet-hall, 
There is only the robin's voice for all. 


Siny, sing on, glad heart, sweet mouth! 
The precious burthen is all for thee; 
Wind of the west and wind of the south 
Kiss the bonghs of the happy tree 
Where Joy is mated with Harmony, 


Keeping its summers with music rife, 
Its winters warm with the empty nest; 
Through its flushing and waning life, 

Still the home of the singing guest, 
Biezssed always above the rest. 
Cart SPENCER. 


TERRIBLE TELEGRAMS. 


I am of opinion fat some place of residence 
should be provided for quiet, old-fashioned peo- 
ple whd find it impossible to accustom them- 
selves to the rapid and to them most obnoxious 
changes (misnamed ‘* improvements’) which are 
supposed to be essential to what is called prog- 
ress. Such people as myself, for instance, who 
can not run, and are equally unable to get out 
of the way, are continually being knocked down 
by the wheels of the triumphal car of the nine- 
teenth century. Can not the Government set 
apart a suburb for our especial benefit ; a place 
to which fo local railway has yet penetrated ; 


“where no hansom cabs linger along the roadways 


for the purpose of making furious dashes at timid 
pedestrians who venture on a crossing; where 
clean and genteel flys may be hired of a civil 
stable-keeper ; and a couple of sedan chairs, re- 
tained for ordinary evening visitations in the next 
street, to be carried by the carpet- beater and 
general odd-man and messenger, assisted by the 
son of the small-coal man or the green-grocer ? 
It may be replied that there are suburbs already 
in existence where such a condition of things 
might easily be inaugurated—suburbs, or, at all 
events, adjacent though outlying country places, 
wherethere are as yet no railway stations. I can 
only say, I don’t know one in which; directly a 
few select inhabitants take quiet possession in 
the hope of remaining undisturbed by the rest- 
less, soulless, mechanical activity of the age, a 
speculative builder does not run up hideous 
streets of semi-detached villas, and fourm a colony 
of stockbrokers’ clerks and aspiring tradespeople, 
who leave their shops behind daily at five o'clock. 
The consequence is, that to take these people to 
town every morning there is an omnibus compe- 
tition which entirely excludes the original resi- 
dents from all the inside seats; and, finally, a 
branch railway and a wretched, horribly new 
stone-and-stucco station disfigure the place; 


. the best walks are cut up and spoiled; the streets 


are infested with hordes of navigators, who de- 
moralize the laboring population and increase 
the number of the beer-shops, and we are all 
scared by day and kept sleepless by night by the 
scream and rattle of the trains. The whole scan- 


‘dalous proceeding is consummated by the arrival 


of a telegraphic apparatus and the newspapers ; 
nasty, closely-printed, unwieldy, great broad- 
sheets, from which, if any body ventures to read 
them—and it is what I never could bring m 

mind to do—the ink all comes off upon one’s 
gloves and soils one’s muslin dress. It is to the 
telegrams that 1 personally have the greatest 
aversion, however; not that there is any objec- 
tion whatever to the curious discovery of the 
powers of electricity. ‘The wonders of science, 
as exhibited at the Polytechnic, where I make a 
point of going twice a-year, have ever been a 
source of gratification to me; and I would have 
them made usefal in the instruction of youth at 
half-price; but nothing now is too high or too 
sacred for trade; or, as those who are ashamed 
to call it by its right name say, ‘‘for the ad- 
vancement of commercial interests.” Of all the 
modern inventions which have served to over- 
throw sentiment among us, to abolish refinement, 
and to use the results ofa high material civiliza- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a mental and 
spiritual barbarism, I regard the Electric Tele- 
graph as the worst. ‘Telegrams (the very word 
is, L am told, a barbarous and illiterate jargon) 
are illustrative of what is called modern progress 
of the progress which leaves every thing best 
worth having behind, and for the sake of living 
faster, enjoys nothing. If they have not almost 
xbolished writing, they have at least nearly put an 
end to epistolary correspondence. We get no let- 
ters now; only brief, uninteresting, and frequent- 
ly ungrammatical communications, scrawled il- 
legibly on a tiny scrap of flimsy tissue note-paper, 
Who ever receives a good, honest, earnest letter 
nowadays ?—a letter which the writer has sat 
down to as to a labor of love, and warming with 
the task, has extended over a fair sheet of gilt- 
edged post, aid then crossed? In a few more 
years there will be nobody left who keeps pack- 
ets of letters tied up with ribbon in secret nooks 


and drawers of their desks and bureaus. There 
will be no desks and bureaus, perhaps; no letters 
certainly; it will all be done: by telegram, and 
an invitation will be sent an hour before dinner- 
time, with just ‘4.30 sharp” upon it; and the 
reply will be, ‘Yes, thanks.” ‘This, however, 
is sarcasm. It ill becomes me to satirizc that 
which should rather be regarded with serious 
grief; for consider how much letters have had 
to do with the lives of people like myself: how 
almost every epoch in our quiet existences has 
been marked by epistolary correspondence. I 
never received but two of those dreadful tele- 
grams in my life, and one them was delivered to 
me in mistake for somebody else. It contained 
only these words : 

“Allright. A girl. Both doing well.” 

It gave me a dreadful shock, for 1 remembered 


how the advent of a little stranger in our family | 


had always been accompanied by a series of ob- 
servances which indicated that an immortal be- 
ing had been ushered into the world. ‘There was 
first a white kid glove on the knocker, then a 
cushion stuck with pins. of welcome, next the 
solemn whispering reception of visitors by the 
young mother, who sat up in a lace cap and a 
large white shawl; and of half-crowns by the 
nurse, who assiduously produced light refresh- 
ments on the occasion; then there was the chris- 
tening, with white favors and a quiet party; and 
a silver mug, a papboat, a coral and bells from 
godfathers and godmothers. All these cereme- 
nies were the occasion of letters which kept alive 
family affection, and made life something more 
than a mere passing reminder, and time worth a 
better record than the mere memorandum of a 
railway clerk. | 

Letters were a part of the Observances of so- 
ciety in those days. ‘There were proper seasons 
and occasions for them, quite independent of 
any thing happening which required to be com- 
municated—at Christmas-tide especially, and oh 
New-Year’s Day, and birthdays, and on hearing 
incidentally of some piece of good fortune or any 
sorrow which had overtaken a friend. I hope 
we have not yet reached such a pitch of brutality 
that we could communicate by telegram on any 
of these occasions, giving our secret thoughts 
and tender sympathies to the ear of the clerk, 
and sending them briefly in a couple of lines., I 
remember even in my school-days how much let- 
ters had to do with our daily life. ‘There were 
the letters that we got from home with the cake 
and the parcel of fruit, the new writing-desk and 
the box of toys. “Then there were the holiday 
letters, written just before breaking-up days, 
wherein we were supposed to write the senti- 
ments of our hearts by beginning ** My dear Pa- 
rents,” and declaring our hope that we should 
‘*ever be mindful of the constant love and care” 
bestowed upon us by our dear friends, and *‘ of 
the inestimable advantages to be derived from 
the pursuit of those studies to which we were di- 
rected by those to whom the care of our educa- 
tion was intrusted.” How well | remember the 
old formula! I have some of my own letters in 
my desk now, along with those others — those 
mournful, deep-black-bordered ones that came 
to me with the first great sorrow that almost laid 
my life low; but which, coming as messengers 
of terrible intelligence, had yet something of 
healing in their wings, because of the love and 
compassion that dwelt in the words by which 
that awful message was conveyed. ‘The ink is 
all brown and faded now, but the remembrance 
of the sorrow lives, the remembrance of the sor- 
row and of the tenderness, both of which can be 
recalled, as it were, in their first freshness by a 
glance at those blurred and paling characters. 

I don’t know why I should have grown so 
garrulous, even though I have lived to be an old 
maid. Yes, I have none of those other letters in 
my secretary—letters that tell of the heart's de- 
votion, and of which some of my friends have re- 
ceived so many, and have allowed me to partici- 
pate in their joy, not always lasting. 1 might 
have had, but it was not to be. ‘There came to 
me one day a black-bordered messenger instead 
of a white-winged dove, and the page that might 
have been opened in my book of life was closed 
forever. I will not think of that now; not that 
the thought gives me pain. But I have gone 
quite away from the subject of telegrams. I said 
1 had only received two. ‘The second was from 
my dear niece Bertha. Her parents live in the 
country, and I have ever tried to act to her as 
though she had been my own daughter. She is 
a fiery, imperious creature, for she was a spoiled 
child always, and very, very beautiful, Z think. 
So William thought; for she no sooner left school 
than he wanted to marry her, and married they 
were before she was twenty years old. I thought 
it would have been better for her to have had 
some household or domestic training first; but 
that, it appears, has gone out of fashion too. 
At all events, as her future husband had a good 
business in the City, they obtained her parents’ 
consent; and my only fear was that her passion- 
ate temper might be a trouble to her. Fortu- 
nately William was one of the best of men—slow, 
but with an amiability that nothing could ruffle, 
and a fine constitution. They were a handsome 
couple, and I gave them all my old silver tea- 
service, and the best spoons, for a wedding-pres- 
ent. 

They have been married now very little above 
six months, and I have more than once had occa- 
sion to warn Bertha not to give way to her tem- 
per, or to try her husband's affection too far. 
Judge, then, of my surprise, my almost horror, 
when, the day before yesterday, I received a 
‘‘ telegram” from Bertha, saying no more than— 
**Dear Aunty, come to me at once; I am so 
miserable.” 

You might have knocked me down with a 
feather ; but I sent Hannah for a fly~she brought 
a cab, and it was full of muddy straw, and some- 
body had been smoking tobacco inside it—and 


drove off to Barbarossa-villas at once. What 


could have happened? When I got in Bertha 
flew into my arms and became hysterical. 

‘¢What—what is the matter, child?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Nothing between you and William, 
I solemnly hope and trust ?” | 

‘‘ ]—J was very wicked, and behaved so badly 
to him this morning; and I deserve it all, and I 
am a wretch. But oh: how could he be so 
cruel?” she sobbed. 

‘‘Why, what has he done?” said I, in dis- 


y: 

‘He went away without a word, or, at all 
events, I didn’t listen, for 1 went into my own 
room, and banged the door; but look—look 
there!” 

1 saw what it was—a telegram. Oh, how I 
loathed the sight of the wretched scrap of blue 
paper, with its red letters! This was it: 

‘‘It is too heavy forme. Ican not come; but 
it will be brought home to you, and you will have 
to pay for it.” 

What was to be done? I tried to cheer her; 
told her to hope for the best; that he had sent 
that hateful message in the heat of passion, which 
would have subsided over the rational employ- 
ment of writing a letter. It was with difficulty 
that I could gef her to take a cup of tea. Weari- 
ly the hours went on—eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
midnight—and she sat there dumb, weeping, al- 
most heart-broken. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a key in the 
lock of the street-door, a foot upon the stair, and 
her husband burst into the room. He looked 
with surprised inquiring glances from one of us 
to the other. With a great cry Bertha sprang 
into his arms, her face upon his shoulder. 

‘So you have forgiven me, dear William! you 
have come back!” she said, in broken accents. 

*‘ Come back!” he replied ; “‘ of course I have. 
What ever is the matter, my love ?—you got my 
message, didn’t you?—and the turkey’s in the 

Isee. You've paid for it, haven’t you?” 

‘* Paid for it!—oh, William! Yes! no—what 
do you mean?” 

** Please, ma’am,” said the servant-girl, who 
came in at that moment, *‘I wished to tell you 
as the man that have brought the turkey he’s my 
fust-cousin, and I asked him to step into the 
kitchen, ma’am, till sech times as you was re- 
covered sufficient for to pay for it.” 

**T’ll go and see to it,” said I, and went out 
of the room, leaving the voung couple together. 
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No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, Dec. 14, 1867, 

In my Card of November 1, 1865, I stated 
that for the of more fully supplying the 
wants — public, and in order to prevent un- 
scrupulous dealers from palming off inferior and 
worthless goods as the Morton Gold Pens, I shall 
hereafter sell no goods at wholesale except only to 
duly appointed and authorized Agents,” &c.°“'To 
this plan I[ have since strictly adhered. 

In accepting agents great care has been ex- 
ercised to appoint those who, by long-continued 
tair dealing, have acquired a reputation for hon- 
esty, responsibility, and probity—men in whose 
word the public have learned to place confidence. 
These agents have agreed to keep a full assort- 
ment of my pens, and to sell them at my pub- 
lished prices. ‘Thus the public are supplied by 
them with just such pens as they want, either as 
to writing or price, and get a full equivalent Yor 
the money paid. 

No agent is appointed to travel from place to 
place, or canvass the country, so that all who 
want a Morton Gold Pen must get it from the 
Local Agent or from headquarters. 

None need apply for the Agency except in 
conformity to the above, the liberal discowut 
**To Clubs” being sufficient inducement to «/] 
others. A. Morrtoy. 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. . 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMFP, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY 18 OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
The best and cheapest Gold Pens in the world. 
Prices, fifty cents and upward. 
Call at No. 25 Maiden e, or enclose stamp for 
Circular. 

THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
because the most enduring, and a constant remem 
brancer of the giver. 

USEFUL, DURABLE, AND BEAUTIFUL 
HOLIDAY RESENTS. 
The best and cheapest Gold Pens in the world. 
Prices, fifty cents and upward. 
Call at No. 25 Maiden Lane, or enclose stamp “u 
Circular. 


ul 


Ga UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
oi T. ¥. Ketrzy & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York, 
are now supplying families throughout the cpuntry 
with TEAS, warranted in all cases perfectly pure as 
imported, at conge prices, thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 00 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any cit 
or town, by any person, male or female, and to suc 
as will take the trouble we will furnish them Teas and 
Coffees for their own use free of charge, to the amount 
of five per cent. on each order they send us. On appli- 
cation, we send, by pi hey containing price list 
of all our Teas and Co , also club lists and terms 
to Agents in d 

We forward all goods, collect on delivery, by the 
Express Company, and members of the Club can di- 
vide the Express equally among themselves. 

om Last. 

Cheng (black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 

Mix n and black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 
Young Hyson ern 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 25. 
Imperial (green), 90, $1 00, $1 25. 

English Breakfast (black), 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 2v. 
Japan, 90, $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

We import a very of Kiangsi Oolon 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, pat up in origina 
Chinese packages, which we sell.at $1 30 the Oolong 
and $1 60 the package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., 30c. per pound. Best Old 
Government Java, gros. 40c. 

All goods put up by us bear our trade mark, and no 

are genuine. Address all orders to 
Great Unirep Strares Tea Warrnovse of 
. ¥. KELLEY & CO., 30 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 574. N 


ew York. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
pan it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANZJED, 
To sell a new, ele eat, te STATIONERY 
CASE; also, ENG INGS, WATCHES, and JEW- 


. Great chance to make —-. 
HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman 8t., New York. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
$ free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


CURED by wearing White's Patent Lever 
Truss (no pressure on the back), and using Dr. 

Gregory's celebrated Hernia Lotion. A radical cure is 

warranted. Send a 10 cent stamp for pamphlet. 
Wuurz's Parent Leven Teves Co., 609 Broadway. 


-—- 
| 
| | 
4 
| | 
| 
He \ 
| 
American, French, 
Homeopathic 
and 
Pe VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
el PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 
Cocoa Paste, Homeo- 
pathie Cocoa, Cocoa 
ee. with a pod opened. Cocoa, etc. 
T 
it 
$2.25 
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Janvary 18, 1868. ] 
The GRHAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Com are constantly receiving large 

oie of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moynune districts of C which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: . 

OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

ED n and black), 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., 


th. 

1, $1 10, $1 20 @ Bb. 


MIX 80C., 
ENGLIS BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $ 

PERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c Sdc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 wD. 
UNCOLORED J ib. 


10C., 
AN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


., 80c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boardingsiaeae K and 


4 Coffee, 20c., 25¢ 
nch Brea and 
satisfaction. 


Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


¥ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. . 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's in se 

kages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need bé no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more, The cost of transportation the members of the 
clnb can divide equitably among themselves. 
‘The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by t-office money orders, or 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount orde exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired,-send the goods by Express to “‘ collect on yey 
-Hereafter we will send a complimentary Roman to the party getting up the Club. Our ~y are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. e 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


A Beautiful Complexion and Soft Fair 
Skin 
Is secured by using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLY- 
TERINE TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE. 
For sale by all Druggiste. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ror ApvVERTISING IN PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ou ide Page, $2 00 per Eise—sach nsertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Gay” Harper & Broruers will send any of the following Works oy iat postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the Price. 


Harper’s CATALOGUE and Harper’s Trape-List sent by Mail on receipt of Five Cent# 


Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 
Istory of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By JoHN LorHrop MOTLEY, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In Four Volumes. With Por- 


traits. 8vo, Cloth, $14 oo. 


Fertile as the present has been in historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of inter- 
est, accuracy, and truth.—EKdinburgh Review. 

Mr. Motley, the American historian of the United 
Netherlands—we owe him English homage.—London 


Times 
Dr. Motley has narrated with increase of 


One of the most fascinating, as well as 7 on 
histories of the century.—Cor. NV. Y. Evening 

Mr. Motley’s prose epic.—London Spectator. 

Its pages —~ pregnant with instruction.—London 


Gazette. 
His living and truthful picture of events.—London 


This sto His history is as interesting as a romance, and as 
his old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes | reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never hada 
and other by-ways the story is as glowing, nervous, | more faithful disciple. We advise every reader whose 
and interesting as in the main details of the marvel- | means will poaaee to become the owner of these fas- 
ous contest.— Atheneum, cinating volumes, assuring him that he will never re- 

This noble work.— Westminster Review. gret the investment.—C Intelligencer. 


Smiles’s History of the Huguenots. 
The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILEs, Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. With an Appen- 


dix relating to the Huguenots in America. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 75. 


The wonderful story is told with spirit and accura- The author has given his eubject the most thorough 
cy, and in a better manner than ever before it was | investigation. Drawing his material only from the 
told. The reader is enabled to follow the course of | best-authenticated historic sources, he has followed 
events with pleasure, so lively and effective is the | the accounts of the moet impartial writers in regard 
style of the exciting narrative. Seldom has so much | to the persecutions of the Huguenots on the Continent 
valuable matter been placed between the covers of a | of Europe. Respecting their sojourn in England Mr. 
single volume as we find in this; and the opinions | Smiles narrates much that is entirely new of great 
of the author are as sound as his statements are trust- | interest.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
worthy. The work is written in a philosophical spir-| A very interesting book.—The Albion. 
it, and helps the reader to a just wadecstansing of the; Will undoubtedly take its position among the stand- 
bearing of the great events the history of which is | ard histories of our race.— Methodist. 
told on other and later events that are even more im- Of great interest.— jan (Phila.). ae 
portant. As an instructive work, it would be difficult We can not take leave of the work before us with- 
to name the equal of this.— Boston Traveller. out expressing our satisfaction at finding that the la- 

A most important contribution to a most interest- | borious avocations of Mr. Smiles do not preclude him 
ing portion of modern history.—S. S. Times. from treating a great historical and social subject with 

n instructive and valuable volume.—N. Y. Tribune, | the care and study which it demands.—N. Y. Times. 


Barnes’s Evidences of Christianity. 


Lectures on the Evidences. of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. De- 
livered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 
1867. On the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary. By 
ALBERT Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, 


Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 
We do not believe there is a treatise in the English A thoughtful book from a man who has really some- 
tongue which goes more thoro ] foundation | thing to say.—Church Review (N. Y.). 
principles on the subject of the Sviden , and atthe | Marked by that directness and perspicuity for which 
same time handling them with such inviting perspicu- | the reverend author is every where so distinguished. 


e subject with great ..— t to n the library of every minister and in- 
N.Y. tellige t layman.— Lutheran 


ne. 

Clearly and powerfully written. — Commercial Ad- It is one of the earlier installments of that Chris- 
vertiser. tian literature that will yet be forthcoming to answer 
He carries on the discussion with his accustomed | and explode the scientific skepticism of the age.— 
vigor and sobriety of statement, and with an affluence | Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
of learning and knowledge that will make his book a Such an exhaustive, honest, fair, and masterly dis- 
valuable mine for younger clergymen.—S. S. Times. cussion has been the great want of the Church for 

Will deservedly attract attention, both from the | some years past.—Presbyterian (Chicago). 
well-earned fame of their author, and from the pecu- The style is dignified, the arguments are conclusive, 
liar tone which is given to the discussion by the fact | and the book is an armory of defense against the skep- 
that the subject is treated with reference to the spe- | ticism and philosophy of the present day.—Protestant 

Gemands of the present time.—Congregationalist. | Churchman, ~ 


Uni 


ualed by 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate e. 


coos $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of go 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


for time, as a gold one 
s sent to any part of the 
can be paid when the goods are 


- C.B. COLLINS & CO.,42 and 44 Nassau St. New York (up stairs). 


525 MILES 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


Across the Continent, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and it is expected that the track 
wil. ve laid thirty miles farther, to Evans Pass, the 
highest point on the road, by January. The maxi 
mum grade from the toot of the mountains to the 
summit is but eighty feet to the mile, while that of 
many Eastern roads is over one hundred. Work iti 
the rock-cuttings on the western slope will continue 
through the winter, and there is now no reason to 
doubt that the entire grand line to the Pacific will be 
open for business mm 1870. 

The means provided for the construction of this 
Great National Work are ample. The United States 
grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it takes a second 
lien as security, and receives payment to a large, if 
not to the full extent of its claim, in services. These 
Bonds are issued as each twenty-mile section is 
finished, and after it has been examined by United 
States Commissioners and pronounced to be in all re- 
spects a first-class road, thoruughly supplied with de- 
pots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary roll- 
ing stock, and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 
acres of land to the mile, which will be a source of 
large revenue to the Company. Much of this land in 
the Platte Valley is among the most fertile in the 
world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests, and abound in coal of the best 
quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own 
First Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the is- 
sue of the Government and no more. Hon. E..D. 
Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the 
Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company 
only as the work progresses, so that they always rep- 
resent an actual and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hun- 
dred Million Dollars, of which over Five Millions have 
been paid in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present the profits of the Company are derived 
only from its local traffic, but this is already much 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on al! the 
Bonds the Company can issue, if not another mile were 
built. It is not doubted that when the road is com- 
pleted the through traffic of the only line connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond 
precedent, and, as there will be no competition, it can 
always be done at profitable rates, 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is 
in fact a Government Work, built under the supervision 
of Government officers, and to a large extent with 
Goverument money, and that its Bonds are issued un- 
der Government direction. It is believed that no 
similar security is so carefully guarded, and certainly 
no other is based upon a larger or more valuable 
property. As the Company's 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the mar- 
ket, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. 8. 
Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment, and 
have thirty years to run before maturity. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in New York at the Company's 
Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7 Nassau 8t., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall St., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall St., 

and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. Remittances should be made in 
Drafts or other funds par in New York, and the Bonds 
will be sent free of charge by return express. Parties 
subscribing through local Agents will look to them 
for their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the 
Progress of the Work, Resources for Construction, 
and Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Compa- 
ny’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent 
free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


New York. 
_ November 2%, 1867. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


IRON WORKS, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, setweew AVENUES B 
anv C, NEW YORK. 

D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings o: every description, ana ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 


Bridges. 


The Best are the Cheapest. 


MASON & HAMLIN, having been awarded a Graxp 
Fiast Paize Mepat, for the Superiority of their Cabinet 
Organs atthe Part Ez ion, in competition with the 
best magers of instruments of this class from ai) coun- 

and having been unrrorMLy awarded the Highest 
Meaats at the moat ¢ tant Industrial Exhibitions for 
a senes of years, with scarcely any exceptions, nave 
OEZEASED TO PLACE THEIR INSTEUMENTS IN COMPETITION 
at such exaibitio They respectfaliy announce this 
fact that the vuD.ic may not receive wrong impres- 
sions from announcements of premiams taken by other 
makers. Many bratea Organiats have 
added their testimony to that of the great majority uf 
the most eminent musicians of this country to the cNeE- 
QUALED EXCELLENCE or tue Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organa. Prices, $75 to $600 upward, each: uni- 
form and invariabie; ana but ‘ittle higher than those 
of y inferior instruments. Circulars with full 
particulars to any address. 


Warerooms,—154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOF?'s 
MALT 
EX TRAOT. 
“THIS NEW 
HYGIENIO BEVE- 
RAGE HAS GROWN 
WONDERFULLY IN FA- 
VOR SINOE ITS INTROPTO- 
TION HERE BUT A SHORT 
TIME AGO. KECEIVES THE 
UNQUALIFED APPEOBATION OF THE 
DOCTORS, AND ITS PRUPEIETOR HAS 
VOLUMES OF CREDENTIALS ALREADY 
FROM THE LEADING FAMILIES AND PHYSI- 
CIANS OF THE OOUNTRY AS TO ITS HEALTH- 
GIVING AND HEALTH-SUSTAISING QUALI- 
TIES." HOFF'’S MALT EXTRACT BEVER- 
AGE OF HEALTH 18 ALSO A VERY 
GOOD REMEDY FOR DYSPEPTIOS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, AND PEOPLE 
AFFECTED WITH COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, ANP OOUGHS. 
SOLD AT THE DEPOT, 
NO. 542 BROADWAY, 
N. ¥., AND EVERY 
WHERE. DE- 
POT, NO. 542 
BROAD- 
WAY. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazinc. 
JANUARY, 1868. 
In the present Number is commenced “The Woman's 
a Love Story,” by Divan Mrtioox Craix, 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It meets recisely the popular taste, yr. a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Limes.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Couns, 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


‘ The model newspaper of our country.—.V. ¥. Even 
nq Post. 
The articles upon public questions which appear in 


Harper's Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—Nerth American 


An Ilustrated “Weekly Journal oof Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “‘ The Cord and Creeae,” 
a Novel, by James De 


The BazaR, a8 an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. — A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Macazine, One Year. ..... $4 00 
Harper's Werxkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4.00 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, vy, or 
Bazar will be suppl 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 


Bound Volumes of the Macazryz, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $38 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Ma@azink&, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 


Subacribers to the or Bazas 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazuvzg, the Werexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazruz & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it cam be renewed without loss to 
| the sender, 


ied gratis for every Club of Frve ~ 


= 


» ~ OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, ke?pine its color as 
2 *, long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. . These . 
ee : a A } watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
. | Se ~ W 9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
< ? time. For durability, and time they have never 
ratches costing five times as much. Each one 
ce $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in a yey and 
d, from $2 to $6 . 
der, as the bills 
delivered by the express. Oustomers must pay AL the express charges. 
A — 
| 
> 


